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FOREWORD 


I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  Research  Committee,  Miss  Alice  Beckley,  Miss  Alice 
Blodgett,  Mrs.  Fred  Blodgett,  Miss  Alida  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
Clyde  Fussell,  Miss  Ruth  Guerin,  Mrs.  Harold  Hawes,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Lyon,  Mrs.  Fred  Smith,  Mrs.  Leon  Snow,  Mrs. 
Philip  Vercoe,  for  splendid  cooperation  given  me  in  finding 
and  sifting  material  for  this  book;  and  also  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Hanton,  Dr.  Eldon  H.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Glenn  C.  Car¬ 
penter  for  valuable  assistance. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  there  are  no  errors  or  omis¬ 
sions.  Written  records  and  the  human  memory  are  alike 
faulty  on  occasion. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  the  secretaries’ 
records  of  the  Official  Board  prior  to  1921  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  For  all  the  years  preceding  that  time,  there  are 
only  a  few  legal  papers  and  the  trustees’  small  record  book 
which  begins  in  1908. 

For  this  reason  it  is  doubtful  if  this  history  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  local  preachers  and  deaconesses  whom 
Hedding  Church  has  given  to  Methodism.  Furthermore, 
there  are  in  the  available  records  few  references  to  the  many 
gifts  we  know  have  been  made  to  the  church. 

It  is  a  very  humbling  task  to  write  the  history  of  a  great 
church,  a  history  that  is  correct,  inclusive,  and  readable, 
and  one  that  may  be  of  some  future  helpfulness.  It  is  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  this  book  will  bring  a  degree  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  members  who  love  Hedding  Church, 
particularly  the  older  members.  If  this  is  so,  I  too  am 
satisfied. 

C.  E.  D. 

Barre,  Vermont 
January  27,  1948. 
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CHAPTER  I 
BEGINNINGS 

This  is  the  story  of  Methodism  in  Barre,  Vermont. 

This  is  the  story  of  beginnings  in  a  small  New  England 
village  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  growth  and 
expansion  across  the  breadth  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
of  continued  prosperity  and  increase  through  almost  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1948. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  church,  its  struggles,  its  hard¬ 
ships,  its  successes  and  its  failures. 

This  is,  finally,  the  story  of  the  people  who  identified 
their  lives  with  the  life  of  this  church  and  who  worked  and 
sacrificed  unstintingly  for  its  welfare. 

Methodism  was  founded  in  Barre  in  1797,  when  the  first 
Class  was  organized.  At  that  time,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  “new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal,” 
had  just  come  of  age  at  twenty-one  years.  Vermont,  the 
first  state  in  this  Union  to  prohibit  slavery  by  constitution, 
was  six  years  old.  Barre,  destined  to  become  the  state’s 
most  cosmopolitan  and  democratic  city,  had  been  an  or¬ 
ganized  town  only  four  years.  It  seems  appropriate  that 
Methodism,  with  its  stress  on  individual  worth,  individual 
salvation,  and  individual  responsibility,  should  very  early 
have  planted  its  seeds  firmly  and  strongly  in  this  particular 
setting. 

Methodism  was  still  a  pioneer  religion  in  the  world, 
the  first  Methodist  Societies  of  John  Wesley  having  been 
organized  in  England  but  fifty-eight  years  before.  In  this 
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country,  the  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  but 
thirteen  years  old  in  1797.  It  had  existed  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  but  seven  years  and  had  had  its  beginnings  in  eastern 
Vermont  but  one  year  before. 

Much  of  Vermont  was  still  primeval  forest.  It  was  very 
sparsely  settled,  much  more  so  than  most  of  New  England, 
and  there  were  few  religious  organizations.  Barre  itself, 
first  known  as  Wildersburg,  was  a  sleepy,  country  village 
of  less  than  nine  hundred  people.  The  granite  industry 
with  all  its  accompanying  activity  was  many  years  distant. 

Very  early  in  the  hearts  of  this  small  community,  there 
was  evidenced  a  desire  for  religious  services.  A  record  of 
the  third  town  meeting,  held  September  3,  1793  on  West 
Hill  at  the  home  of  Calvin  Smith  (later  the  old  John  Kelley 
farm  and  now  owned  by  Lionel  R.  LaMontagne)  states  that 
it  was  “voted  to  petition  the  General  Assembly  to  alter  the 
name  of  town  of  Wildersburg,”  and  “that  the  man  that  will 
give  most  toward  building  a  meeting  house  in  said  town  shall 
name  the  town,  and  the  town  will  petition  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  that  name.  The  name  of  the  town  was  vendued 
and  bid  off  by  Ezekiel  D.  Wheeler  for  the  sum  of  sixty-two 
pounds  lawful  money,  he  being  the  highest  bidder,  and  said 
Wheeler  named  the  town  Barrs.”  Of  more  general  belief 
concerning  the  naming  of  the  town  is  the  episode  of  the  fist 
fight  in  this  same  Calvin  Smith’s  barn  that  is  narrated  in 
Thompson’s  History  of  Vermont  (1842),  although  the  town 
records  make  no  mention  of  this  fight.  At  another  town 
meeting  ten  years  later,  September  3,  1805,  it  was  “voted 
that  the  note  given  by  E.  D.  Wheeler  and  others,  for  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  town  of  Barre  be  destroyed  and  not 
collected.”  Whether  there  is  any  connection  between  the 
cancellation  of  this  debt  and  the  affair  of  fisticuffs  in  the 
old  barn  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

On  March  17,  1794,  the  same  town  meeting  that  "voted 
that  the  swine  should  not  run  at  large  the  present  year,” 
decided  not  to  act  upon  article  15,  which  read:  "To  see  if 
the  town  will  erect  some  cheap  log  building  in  the  center  of 
said  town  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  meetings  in,  to 
do  town  business,  and  to  meet  in  on  the  Lord’s  Day  for  the 
publick  worship  of  God.” 
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From  then  on,  almost  every  public  meeting  included 
discussion  concerning  the  location  and  erection  of  a  place 
of  worship,  and  the  problem  of  pr&Curing  and  paying  a 
preacher.11  ' ;  "  "  v;'J u  [i[ 

There  had  been  some  Universalist  preaching  tfiiring  these 
earliest  years,  and  on  October  28,  1796,  fin  organization 


document  bf  sixteen  names  was  filed  with  the  Tdwn  Clerk 
by  this  sect.  Local  sentiment  seerns  to  have  favored  Uni- 
versalist  doctrine  at  this  time  when  doctrines  were  taken 


with  the  utmost  seriousness,  for  on  May  22,  1797,  it  was 
voted  "that  the  committee  chosen  to  supply  the  town  with 


preaching,  in  March  last  past,  should  hire  a  preacher  of  the 
Universalist  Denomination  out  of  the  publick  monies  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  town’s  Ministerial  Leased  Lands,  as  many 
Sabbaths*  as  the  said  committee  shall  judge  will  be  a  just 
proportion  of  said  monies  as  would  belong  to  the  Universalist 
Society  in  said  Barre,  upon  an  equal  division  of  the  same  J .  .  ” 
The  same  fall  that  the  Universalists  organized,  1796, 
Methodist  preaching  was  introduced  in  Barre  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  formation  of  the  Ver shire  circuit  earlier- that 
same  year.  This  circuit  was  the  first  organized  center  of 
Methodism  east  of  the  Green  Mountains  and,  as  such,  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  denomination  in 
this  state. 


Two  townships,  Corinth  and  Bradford,  vie  with  each 
other  in  claiming  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Methodism  in  eastern 
Vermont. 


The  neighborhood  in  the  southwest  part  of  Corinth  was 
very  early  called  "the  cradle  of  Methodism”,  in  Hemen way’s 


Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer,  Volume  2.  Meetings  were 
held  there  at  the  home  of  John  Langdon  (now  the  Darling 

'  -  f  \  _ ■  ;  . 

farm)  as  early  as  1797.  There  is  record  that  funerals  and 
weddings  took  place  in  1792  in  a  "new  barn”,  less  than  a 
mile  from  Langdon’s  home.  In  the  light' of  what  is  known  of 


Langdon’s  later  activities,  it  is  probable  that  religious  ser¬ 
vices  were  also  held  in  this  barn.  He  was  very  influential 
in  getting  a  church  built  in  this  neighborhood.  This  cliurch, 
located  practically  on  the  town  line  between  Corinth  and 


Ver  shire,  was  not  only  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  eastern 
Vermont,  but  probably  the  first  one  of  this  denomination 
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in  the  state.  It  was  extremely  primitive.  There  were  no 
means  of  heating  it,  and  the  members  carried  warming 
pans  and  heated  stones  with  them  to  make  it  possible  to  sit 
through  the  long  services  in  freezing  weather.  John  Lang- 
don  was  the  first  recording  steward,  and  also  the  first  local 
preacher  in  this  vicinity. 

From  old  letters,  it  is  learned  that  he  was  in  no  small 
part  instrumental  in  getting  Nicholas  Snethen,  a  circuit 
preacher,  to  come  to  this  region.  The  fact  that  the  circuit 
was  named  Vershire  adds  weight  to  Corinth’s  claim,  since 
Vershire  borders  on  this  neighborhood  of  Corinth. 

Bradford,  however,  is  a  serious  contender  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  Methodism  in  this  section.  Here 
it  traces  its  origin  directly  to  John  Wesley.  In  his  home 
prior  to  her  marriage  to  Giles  Peckett,  Margaret  Appleton 
was  employed  as  housekeeper  for  three  years,  and  was 
converted  to  Methodism.  In  1774  she  and  her  husband 
journeyed  to  America,  and  some  years  later  settled  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  of  Bradford  in  the  locality  known  as 
the  Plains.  In  1790  Mother  Peckett,  as  she  came  to  be 
known,  introduced  Wesley’s  teaching  in  her  neighborhood. 

Any  decision  regarding  the  truth  of  these  two  claims  to 
local  fame  is  a  matter  of  point  of  view.  If  the  organization 
and  outstanding  activity  of  a  church  is  the  deciding  factor, 
Corinth’s  claim  would  seem  to  be  sustained.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  earliest  organization  of  a  Methodist  Class  hold¬ 
ing  religious  services  is  the  criterion,  Bradford  is  probably 
the  birthplace. 

Whichever  claim  is  valid,  certainly  both  of  these  small, 
rural  communities  rejoiced  when  the  Conference  finally 
persuaded  Nicholas  Snethen  to  ride  the  many  long  miles 
from  Connecticut  to  their  vicinity  to  take  charge  of  the 
newly  organized  Vershire  circuit,  which  was  the  first  circuit 
wholly  within  what  is  now  the  state  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Snethen  was  later  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Protestant  Church  which,  in  protest  against  certain 
practices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  organized 
over  thirty  years  later.  At  one  stage  of  his  career,  he  served 
as  chaplain  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
Perhaps  his  caliber  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
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twice  selected  by  the  great  Bishop  Asbury  as  a  traveling 
companion.  As  head  of  the  new  circuit,  Mr.  Snethen  came 
to  Barre,  which  was  part  of  his  territory  as  was  all  eastern 
Vermont,  to  introduce  Methodist  preaching. 

With  him  came  Jesse  Lee,  the  founder  of  New  England 
Methodism  and  the  eloquent  speaker  who  had  set  Boston 
afire  with  his  stirring  words.  He,  like  Snethen,  had  served 
as  chaplain  in  Congress.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  this  denomination  in  the  whole  country.  A 
Virginian  born,  of  fine  physical  stature,  his  genial,  unassum¬ 
ing  manner  drew  people  to  him  wherever  he  went.  A  special 
friend  of  Bishop  Asbury,  he  often  held  Conference  for  the 
Bishop  when  the  latter  was  ill.  In  addition  to  monumental 
work  as  a  circuit  rider  from  Georgia  to  the  borders  of  Maine, 
he  also  wrote  the  first  history  of  Methodism. 

Such  were  the  two  men,  Snethen  and  Lee,  who  held  the 
first  Barre  meeting  at  the  home  of  Colonel  John  Walker  in 
the  fall  of  1796,  when  George  Washington  was  still  president 
of  the  United  States.  This  meeting  place  was  a  log  cabin, 
built  on  Millstone  Hill  in  what  is  now  Websterville,  next 
door  to  the  home  of  Ezekiel  D.  Wheeler,  who  earlier  had 
"bid  off”  the  right  to  name  the  town.  The  next  generation 
built  a  frame  farmhouse  slightly  in  front  of  the  cabin,  and 
some  of  the  materials  from  the  earlier  building  were  put 
into  the  farmhouse.  This  is  still  standing,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Lewis  Keith  place.  Destiny  seems  to  have 
put  a  Methodist  stamp  on  this  site,  for  in  this  second  build¬ 
ing  Emma  Batchelder  was  born  in  1851.  She  later  became 
the  wife  of  John  Luther  Beckley  of  the  Beckley  Hill  Beckleys, 
and  the  mother  of  Alice  Beckley  of  the  present  generation. 
This  name  is  an  illustrious  one  in  the  annals  of  the  Barre 
Methodist  Church. 

At  this  initial  meeting,  Jesse  Lee  preached  and  one  wo¬ 
man,  Catherine  Thompson,  was  converted.  A  second 
meeting  was  held  the  next  day  on  the  Montpelier  road,  and 
at  this  time  Isaac  Thompson,  husband  of  Catherine,  was 
converted.  He  had  served  as  one  of  the  three  town  listers 
in  1793,  and  as  constable  and  collector  in  1796. 

Catherine  Thompson  lived  to  be  ninety-three  years  old, 
but  she  never  forgot  this  first  Methodist  sermon.  Again 
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and  again  she  told  in  meeting  of  her  earlier  experience. 
"Jesse  Lee,”  she  testified  fervently,  "prayed  as  though  he 
knew  God  and  God  knew  him.” 

After  the  conversion  of  these  first  two,  interest  in  the 
new  religious  sect  grew.  Others  were  converted,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1797  the  first  Methodist  Class  was  formed  which  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  first  church.  The  meetings  held  by  this 
Class  were  similar  to  the  old  class  meetings  which  many  of 
the  present  generation  remember, — informal  in  character, 
with  all  the  members  taking  part  in  the  service  of  prayer, 
testimony,  scripture  reading  and  exhortation.  The  Class 
was  the  most  common  type  of  gathering  in  Methodism’s 
humble  beginnings.  . 

Eleven  members  made  up  this  first  Class.  They  were 
the  founders  of  Methodism  in  Barre  and  to  them  we  owe  an 
incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  conviction,  their 
sincerity,  their  initiative,  and  their  enthusiasm.  Their 
names  are  as  follows: 

Catherine  Thompson  Timothy  Patterson  Nathan  Howard 
Isaac  Thompson  Elizabeth  Patterson  Mary  Howard 
Jotham  Carpenter  Chauncey  Carpenter  Samuel  D.  Cook 
Polly  Boutwell  Ruby  Colton 

Organization  papers  were  filed  by  the  Methodists  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1799. 

Joseph  Crawford  followed  Mr.  Snethen  as  head  of  the 
Vershire  circuit,  1798-99,  and  Barre  appeared  on  the  plan  of 
appointments  for  the  first  time,  although  preaching  had 
been  fairly  regular  since  1797.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
circuit  increased  from  100  members  to  270. 

Jotham  Carpenter,  a  member  of  this  first  historic  Class, 
became  the  local  preacher,  a  forerunner  of  the  lay  preacher 
of  today.  He  also  did  some  circuit  preaching.  He  is  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  men  that  Barre  Methodism  gave  to 
the  ministry.  He  was  an  eccentric  man,  but  very  loyal  and 
earnest,  a  basket  maker  as  well  as  preacher,  and  he  served 
the  church  well. 

The  following  story  is  told  to  illustrate  his  seriousness 
regarding  his  beliefs.  One  local  man  made  a  bet  with  an¬ 
other  that  he  could  buy  a  basket  of  Mr.  Carpenter  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  When  the  preacher  was  approached  on  the 
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subject,  just  as  he  was  entering  a  place  of  worship,  his  reply 
to  the  proposition  was  brief  and  to  the  point:  "No  joking 
or  jesting  on  this  day.” 

The  local  preachers  always  served  without  pay,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Carpenter  received  a  little  compensation  for  his 
circuit  work.  The  town  itself  from  time  to  time  voted 
money  to  help  the  different  denominations,  and  in  1799, 
the  Methodist  Society  received  $11.72  as  its  share  of  the 
"Minister  money,”  this  sum  being  just  twenty-eight  cents 
less  than  that  allocated  to  the  Universalists. 

Although  every  year  since  the  organization  of  the  town 
in  1793  saw  discussion  regarding  a  meeting  place  for  public 
worship,  nothing  definite  was  accomplished  until  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Then  a  Methodist  Church  was  built.  One 
historian  of  Methodism  in  Barre  states  that,  according  to  an 
old  church  record,  it  was  built  in  1800.  The  deed  of  the 
site  was  not  given  until  1801,  but  this  fact  in  itself  does  not 
disprove  the  historian’s  contention,  for  prompt  and  precise 
attention  to  legal  procedure  was  not  rigidly  observed. 

This  deed  of  land,  executed  March  30,  1801,  and  filed 
with  the  Town  Clerk,  March  31,  1801,  was  important  to 
the  Methodist  Society  for  it  legalized  any  discussion,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  verbal  arrangement  that  may  have  taken  place 
previously.  By  this  deed  Reuben  Carpenter,  Ansel  Patter¬ 
son,  Samuel  D.  Cook,  Joseph  Thompson  and  John  Baker, 
trustees  for  the  Methodist  Society  in  this  matter,  received 
title  from  Henry  Gale  and  his  son,  Thomas  Drury  Gale, 
for  the  sum  of  $30,  to  a  piece  of  land  about  one-half  acre  in 
size,  and  roughly  the  same  measurements  as  that  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  city  park.  It  was  the  express  condition  of 
this  sale  that  these  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office 
should  “erect  a  House  or  place  of  Worship  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America”  and  that  they  should  “at  all  times  for¬ 
ever  hereafter  permit  Such  Ministers  and  Preachers  belong¬ 
ing  to  Sd.  Church  as  Shall  from  time  to  time  be  duly 
Authorized  ....  to  preach  and  Expound  God’s  Holy 
word  therein.” 

The  church  which  the  Methodists  built  was  a  good  sized, 
frame  structure,  and  was  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
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the  land  later  called  the  Common  (now  the  city  park),  facing 
south,  and  opposite  the  present  Universalist  Church  and 
parsonage.  It  was  not  fully  completed  until  nearly  two 
decades  later,  but  by  town  meeting  day,  March  1,  1802, 
it  was  sufficiently  usable  so  that  at  this  time  it  was  voted 
that  in  the  future,  town  meetings  should  be  held  in  the 
“Methodist  meeting  house”.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
this  custom  was  followed  for  almost  twenty  years. 

The  writer  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  actual  date  of 
the  erection  of  the  church  was  1801,  for  this  reason.  As 
eager  as  the  voters  of  the  young  village  were,  as  shown  by 
their  records,  for  a  suitable  place  to  hold  their  meetings, 
they  would  hardly  have  waited  until  1802  to  decide  to  meet 
in  the  church  if  it  had  been  completed  for  use  in  1800. 

This  church  was  not  the  first  church  to  be  erected  in 
Washington  (then  Orange)  County.  That  distinction  goes 
to  a  log  cabin  Quaker  meeting  house,  no  longer  standing, 
that  was  built  on  the  Towne  Hill  road  in  Montpelier  in 
1793.  But  very  probably  the  Barre  Methodist  church  was 
the  earliest  frame  building  in  the  county  erected  for  public 
use,  antedating  the  first  State  House  by  five  years,  and  it 
represented  a  milestone  of  progress,  not  only  for  the  Metho¬ 
dists,  but  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  1000 
people. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  spot  selected  for  the 
church  was  in  one  of  the  more  sparsely  settled  portions  of 
the  township  of  Barre,  actually  little  more  than  a  crossroads. 
At  the  time  the  building  was  commenced,  the  great  portion 
of  settlement  and  home  building  was  in  the  area  embraced 
by  what  is  now  Websterville,  South  Barre,  and  West  Hill. 
(Even  as  late  as  1821,  the  Universalists  saw  fit  to  erect 
their  first  meeting  house  in  South  Barre.)  The  decision  to 
locate  the  building  which  was  to  be  used  both  for  religious 
worship  and  for  town  meetings  in  the  approximate  geo¬ 
graphical  center  of  the  township  indicates  the  abundance 
of  faith  which  the  earliest  settlers  had  in  the  ultimate  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  balance  of  the  township. 

At  the  time  the  deed  was  filed,  there  was  a  primitive 
log  cabin  schoolhouse  on  this  same  plot  of  land,  near  where 
the  war  memorial  is  today.  Thus,  in  all  kinds  of  variable 
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Vermont  weather,  these  two  buildings,  the  church  and  the 
school,  stood  staunchly,  symbolizing  and  giving  substance 
to  three  of  the  basic,  priceless  principles  on  which  American 
democracy  was  built:  the  right  to  worship,  the  right  of 
individual  participation  in  town  affairs,  and  the  necessity 
for  free  public  education. 

The  first  Methodist  Sunday  school  in  Barre  was  started 
sometime  early  in  the  century,  to  become,  from  that  time 
on,  an  integral  part  of  the  church  life.  When  the  Sunday 
school  thrived,  the  entire  church  body  was  healthy.  Con¬ 
versely,  one  of  the  most  serious  upsets  the  church  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  was  the  result  of  a  fevered,  old-fashioned  Sunday 
school  row. 

The  Barre  Methodist  Church,  in  the  year  1804,  had  the 
honor  of  being  made  head  of  an  independent  circuit  with  a 
membership  of  337.  This  new  circuit  included: 

Barre  Northfield  Washington  Brookfield 

Plainfield  Williamstown  Berlin  Moretown 

Middlesex  Montpelier  Orange  Calais 

Waitsfield 

The  Barre  Church  with  73  members  held  regular  preach¬ 
ing  services  every  Sunday  some  years  before  any  other  town 
in  the  circuit.  Only  Vershire  and  Barnard  antedated  Barre 
as  circuit  towns  in  eastern  Vermont.  One  hundred  years 
later,  Hedding  Church  was  to  commemorate  this  event  as 
an  important  milestone  of  progress.  At  this  time,  1804, 
there  were  three  Classes  in  Barre,  with  the  following  leaders: 
Nathan  Howard,  Isaac  Thompson,  and  G.  Baker. 

The  custom  now  commenced  of  naming  two  men  to 
the  circuit,  one,  an  older  pastor  of  experience,  the  other,  a 
young  and  vigorous  man  of  ambitious  temperament.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  growing  work  of  the  circuit,  with  its  member¬ 
ship  scattered  through  thirteen  towns  and  outlying  districts, 
required  the  services  of  two  men.  With  few  exceptions  this 
custom  was  followed  until  1838,  and  on  occasion  three  men 
were  appointed  to  the  pastorate  at  one  time.  While  there  is 
little  record  of  regular  salaries  paid  at  this  time,  it  is  recorded 
that  in  1804,  Oliver  Beale,  senior  preacher,  received  the 
total  for  one  year  of  less  than  $100,  while  the  receipts  of 
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the  junior  preacher,  D.  Goodhue,  were  a  little  more  than 
$50. 

The  story  of  early  Methodism  is  the  story  of  the  circuit 
riders,  and  the  story  of  the  circuit  riders  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  story  of  America.  These  intrepid  travelers  carried 
the  new-old  message  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  personal, 
immediate,  and  redemptive  Savior  to  the  mountain-top 
settlements,  to  isolated  farm  communities,  to  the  small 
villages  and  towns  in  the  valley,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  Without  them,  a  great  civilizing 
and  moral  force  would  have  been  lacking. 

Here  in  eastern  Vermont,  it  was  often  a  rich  and  satis¬ 
fying  experience  to  ride  about  the  countryside.  But  at 
times,  this  traveling  became  a  strenuous  ordeal.  In  early 
spring,  fierce  gales  swept  down  from  the  nearby  mountains; 
the  narrow,  country  roads  became  treacherous  mudholes, 
feet  deep.  On  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  the  humidity 
increased  with  the  soaring  temperatures,  and  made  traveling 
a  burden  for  man  and  beast.  Too  soon  after  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  October  and  the  brief  interlude  of  November 
Indian  Summer,  the  long  bitter  Vermont  winter  set  in. 
Then  there  were  huge  drifts  to  plow  through;  the  wind  was 
an  icy  knife  cutting  through  the  warmest  clothing.  Later, 
with  the  thermometer  plunging  to  thirty  and  forty  below 
zero,  still,  dreadful  cold  held  the  countryside  in  a  vise  for 
days  at  a  time. 

Difficult  as  were  the  weather  conditions,  the  oftentimes 
ungracious  behavior  of  the  people  was  harder  to  bear. 
Methodism  was  a  new  sect,  with  a  new  accent  in  its  doc¬ 
trine  at  a  time  when  disagreements  over  doctrines  were 
fighting  disagreements.  The  circuit  riders  were  many 
times  subjected  to  both  verbal  insults  and  the  physical 
ignominy  of  peltings  from  the  very  ones  they  came  to  serve. 
But  as  so  often  happens,  persecution  only  made  them  more 
resolute  in  their  determination  to  reach  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people,  and  Methodism  went  ahead  in  trium¬ 
phant  strides. 

Among  the  many  able  men  who  served  the  Barre  cir¬ 
cuit,  two  stand  out  like  giants  against  the  backdrop  of  time, — 
Elijah  Hedding  and  Solomon  Sias. 
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Elijah  Hedding,  with  the  junior  preacher  Dan  Young, 
had  charge  of  this  circuit  in  1805.  He  himself  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old  at  this  time,  but  he  had  had  much  ex¬ 
perience.  At  an  early  age,  he  had  become  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  religion,  and  while  still  a  youth,  was  given  a 
preacher’s  license  and  called  to  take  charge  of  a  circuit. 
This  he  did  in  outstanding  fashion.  In  the  decade  before 
his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  rode  3,000  miles  a  year 
on  horseback,  his  pay  averaging  $450  a  year.  Once,  he  had 
charge  of  a  circuit  that  was  so  large  he  was  obliged  to  travel 
four  weeks  to  complete  one  round  trip.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion,  for  reasons  of  health,  he  accepted  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  "light  Charge”,  preaching  only  seven  times  a  week. 
During  his  career,  he  served  as  presiding  elder  in  several 
places,  and  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  was  elected 
seventh  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 


Bishop  Elijah  Hedding  1805-1806 
A  great  Methodist,  second  pastor  of  the  Barre  Circuit 
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America.  This  office  he  discharged  with  the  same  tenacious 
adherence  to  principle  that  characterized  all  his  work.  He 
was  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and  powerful  voice,  a 
born  leader.  Militant  in  his  preaching,  he  carried  on  un¬ 
relenting  warfare  against  the  opposing  doctrines  of  his  day. 
Long  after  most  men  would  have  laid  down  the  burdens  of 
service,  he  continued  to  make  the  arduous,  wearying  trips 
about  the  countryside.  Methodism  claims  him  as  one  of 
its  truly  great. 

Three  years  later  the  circuit  was  in  charge  of  another 
outstanding  pioneer  of  Methodism — Solomon  Sias.  His 
pastorate  is  characterized  as  "remarkable”  in  the  archives 
of  the  church.  This  adjective  meant  the  size  of  the  congre¬ 
gations,  and  the  number  of  converts  and  additions  to  the 
church.  In  his  case,  it  also  meant  the  number  of  towns 
added  to  his  circuit,  which  was  a  very  large  one.  Although 
most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Vermont,  Mr.  Sias’  service  to 
Methodism  was  by  no  means  limited  to  this  state.  Among 
the  list  of  his  many  achievements  are  the  following:  he 
rescued  the  Zion’s  HeraJd  from  bankruptcy  and  put  it  on  a 
successful  working  basis;  be  started  the  pension  system  for 
aged  and  retired  preachers  (an  early  forerunner  of  today’s 
social  security  programs);  he  established  the  first  Methodist 
Sunday  school  in  New  England;  he  was  the  virtual  founder 
of  Newbury  Seminary  (later  Montpelier  Seminary).  He 
was  in  great  demand  in  churches  in  and  near  Boston,  and  did 
exceptional  work  there.  Eventually  this  arduous  life, 
which  included  the  usual  quota  of  weary  hours  of  traveling, 
caught  up  with  him  and  his  health  failed.  For  this  reason, 
he  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  considered  for  a  Bishopric 
in  1824,  suggesting  Elijah  Hedding  in  his  place.  His  in¬ 
come,  of  which  he  kept  careful  track,  was  incredibly  small 
most  of  the  time.  One  year  he  received  exactly  $1.04  for 
a  year’s  work;  another,  $5.53. 

The  circuit  riders  went  not  only  from  town  to  town  but 
also  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  in  the  same  town. 
There  were  no  newspapers  to  give  advance  notices  of  meet¬ 
ings,  but  the  messages  were  passed  from  one  to  another  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  were  surprisingly  effective.  If  Mr. 
Newell  came  to  the  house  of  Jotham  Carpenter  in  the  after- 
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noon,  Mr.  Carpenter  immediately  sent  someone  through  the 
entire  neighborhood  with  the  news:  "Methodist  preaching 
at  our  house  tonight.”  The  next  morning,  word  would 
have  been  spread  of  preaching  services  to  be  held  that  day 
in  two  or  three  additional  places  in  town.  In  this  way,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  were  reached. 

The  years  between  1805  and  1816  found  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Barre  circuit  either  decreasing  slightly  or  barely 
holding  its  own.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  time 
and  again,  towns  were  shifted  from  one  circuit  to  another, 
and  not  to  the  fact  that  the  church  itself  was  slipping. 

In  fact,  the  position  of  the  Barre  Methodist  Church  was 
an  enviable  one.  By  virtue  of  being  a  circuit  town  so  early, 
the  Conference  to  which  it  first  belonged  was  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conference,  and  thus  it  had  contacts  with  the  out¬ 
standing  Methodist  preachers  of  this  whole  region.  Also, 
because  the  local  circuit  was  a  prosperous  one,  clergymen 
welcomed  the  chance  to  come  here,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
Barre  held  the  record  of  the  Conference  for  eminent  pastors 
and  presiding  elders. 

When  the  second  war  with  the  British  broke  out,  in 
1812,  there  were  twelve  towns  in  the  Barre  circuit.  These 
were  served  by  nine  local  preachers  and  two  regularly 
stationed  preachers,  which  explains  in  part  how  the  circuits, 
though  so  large,  prospered  so  well.  Every  town  had  two 
or  three  preaching  places,  and  often  a  local  preacher  spoke 
twice  the  same  day.  These  local  preachers,  as  has  been 
said  previously,  always  served  without  pay,  meeting  their 
own  expenses  except  as  they  were  entertained.  Preaching 
as  they  did  in  many  places,  they  could  use  one  sermon 
again  and  again,  and  many  of  them  earned  their  living 
carrying  on  farms  at  the  same  time. 

The  Class  leaders  at  this  time  were  sub-pastors.  Each 
was  expected  to  care  for  the  members  of  his  own  Class, - 
to  meet  them  in  Class  once  a  week,  to  call  on  the  sick,  coun¬ 
sel  those  in  difficulty,  bring  back  those  whose  interest  had 
flagged,  comfort  those  in  trouble,  and  soothe  the  dying. 
The  regular  circuit  preacher  could  call  on  a  family  but  rarely, 
and  leaned  heavily  upon  these  zealous  laymen  for  counsel 
and  assistance. 
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For  some  eighteen  years  now  the  Methodist  Church 
had  occupied  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  and  had  housed 
most  of  its  many  town  meetings.  It  had,  however,  never 
been  completed.  One  wintry  December  day,  December 
7,  1819,  the  Methodists  found  themselves  the  center  of  town 
meeting  interest,  and  this  was  certainly  their  hour.  The 
town  not  only  voted  to  pay  the  Methodist  Society  for  the 
past  use  of  their  meeting  house,  but  also,  on  a  tide  of 
generous  gratitude,  voted  to  raise  $500  to  be  expended  in 
completing  the  structure.  While  this  sum  was  not  enough 
to  pay  for  it  entirely,  it  was  soon  supplemented  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  church  members  and  at  last  the  building  was 
finished. 

The  very  next  year  (1820),  however,  this  church  building 
was  moved  from  the  Common  to  a  site  between  the  present 
Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches.  Why  this  was  done  is 
not  known.  It  would  seem  that  the  location  on  the  Common 
would  have  been  a  most  desirable  one,  and  the  decision  to 
move  an  entire  building  must  have  been  a  momentous  one 
for  the  church  fathers  to  make.  The  Methodists  never 
used  the  Common  again  for  religious  purposes,  although 
they  retained  title  to  the  land.  Even  after  the  town  took 
over  the  Common  and  assumed  proprietorship  of  it,  no 
effort  was  made  to  transfer  the  title  until  the  year  1947. 
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CHAPTER  II 

GROWTH 

The  Barre  Methodist  Episcopal  church  began  a  definite 
advance  again  in  1816,  and  this  continued  for  a  number  of 
years.  Many  enthusiastic  revival  meetings  were  held,  re¬ 
sulting  in  conspicuous  leaps  in  membership.  The  circuit 
had  made  a  gain  of  164  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1821. 

That  year  in  June,  the  New  England  Conference  held 
its  annual  session  in  Barre,  with  Bishop  George  presiding. 
Not  on  trains,  nor  in  stagecoaches,  nor  in  their  own  carri¬ 
ages  did  these  men  come;  they  could  not  afford  such  luxuries. 
For  the  most  part,  they  traveled  the  hundreds  of  miles  on 
horseback,  riding  by  day  and  preaching  by  night.  But 
though  their  hardships  were  many,  there  was  a  wonderful 
fellowship  among  them,  the  more  marked  because  there  was 
little  intermingling  wffh  the  clergy  of  other  churches.  There 
were  many  inspirational  meetings  held  during  these  Con¬ 
ferences;  they  also  represented  the  only  lull  the  preachers 
found  in  a  very  strenuous  life. 

At  this  time,  due  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
Barre  circuit,  a  new  circuit  was  carved  from  its  territory, 
called  the  Mad  River  circuit.  In  fact,  the  next  few  years 
saw  the  local  circuit  again  and  again  whittled  down  as  new 
towns  became  circuit  centers.  While  the  actual  number  of 
Methodists  increased  enormously,  the  Barre  membership 
shows  nowhere  near  as  spectacular  an  increase  as  it  would 
have  if  the  original  circuit  had  been  left  untouched. 

Another  great  man  of  early  Methodism,  Wilbur  Fisk, 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Vermont  district  of 
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the  New  England  Conference  in  1823.  Born  in  Brattleboro, 
graduated  with  honor  from  the  University  of  Vermont, 
he  was  one  of  many  native  sons  of  the  state  to  win  national 
recognition.  He  was  a  fine  orator,  and  also  had  many  quali¬ 
fications  for  an  educational  career.  In  1826,  he  became 
principal  of  Wilbraham  Academy,  and  later,  in  1830,  be¬ 
came  the  first  president  of  Wesleyan  University.  He  was 
twice  elected  a  bishop,  once  in  Canada,  once  in  this  country, 
but  both  times  declined  the  honor,  believing  he  could  be  of 
more  service  as  head  of  the  university. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Fisk  was  presiding  elder  here,  the  Barre 
circuit  paid  $2.97  toward  his  support.  At  this  same  time, 
$28.64  was  raised  for  the  salary  of  the  two  regularly  stationed 
ministers  here.  These  sums  represent,  not  Barre’s  portion 
alone,  but  the  amount  raised  by  the  entire  circuit. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  the  pastorates,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  as  a  general  rule  at  this  time,  the 
pastors  stayed  but  one  year.  There  are  three  exceptions: 
David  Kilburn,  who  came  in  1813,  remained  two  years,  as 
did  Joel  Steel  following  him.  A  year  later,  Leonard  Frost 
came  to  Barre  and  remained  three  years.  This  was  the  only 
time  that  this  occurred  during  this  period  and  it  is  suggested 
that  some  unusual  influence  with  the  Conference  brought 
this  about,  although  Mr.  Frost  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
popular  and  able  man,  and  the  church  thrived  under  his 
leadership. 

In  1824,  three  pastors  were  sent  to  Barre,  due  to  the 
growing  demands  of  the  work.  This  appeared  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  as  the  circuit  gained  210  members  that  one  year. 
In  1825  and  1827,  three  men  again  served  here,  but  this 
never  happened  afterward,  probably  because  the  constant 
cutting  away  of  the  Barre  circuit  into  new  circuits  so  nar¬ 
rowed  the  territory  and  centralized  the  activity  that  two 
men  were  sufficient.  This  repeated  division  which  appears 
strange  today  was  not  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
constantly  increasing  population  of  the  state,  and  of  the 
Methodists,  made  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  pastoral  labor 
necessary,  within  a  much  smaller  circumference.  Besides, 
other  towns  did  not  relish  Barre’s  ministerial  monopoly, 
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and  wished  to  become  circuit  centers  themselves,  having  a 
clergyman  in  their  midst. 

The  great  Methodist  revivals  continued.  At  this  time 
of  the  church  history,  almost  every  year  witnessed  one. 
Many  persons  joined  the  church  on  these  occasions,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  adults  as  it  was  not  customary  to  receive 
children  into  church  membership. 

In  1827,  Sister  Noyes  is  reported  to  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  a  revival  that  resulted  in  material 
gains  not  only  for  the  Methodists  but  for  the  other  denomi¬ 
nations  as  well.  This  often  happened,  that  the  revival 
meetings  of  one  sect  accelerated  the  membership  not  only 
of  the  church  sponsoring  them  but  of  the  others  in  town 
also.  Sister  Noyes  was  a  remarkable  woman,  full  of  energy 
and  fire.  She  was  also  very  plain  spoken  and  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sharply  rebuke  those  who  did  not  adhere  to  the 
church  ruling  on  plainness  of  dress. 

A  year  after  this  revival,  the  Montpelier  circuit  came 
into  being  at  long  last.  For  many  years,  however,  Method¬ 
ism  did  not  flourish  in  the  capital  city  with  anything  of 
the  same  exuberance  that  characterized  its  early  history 
in  Barre. 

Nov/,  in  1830,  for  the  second  time  in  its  history,  the 
Barre  Methodist  Church,  numbering  three  hundred  four 
members,  was  host  to  the  annual  Conference.  Division 
had  again  been  the  order  of  the  day  as  Methodism  increased 
its  membership  by  leaps  and  bounds  all  through  the  East, 
and  this  time  it  was  the  New  Hampshire  Conference,  or 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
newly  carved  from  the  original  New  England  Conference, 
that  held  its  first  session  in  Barre.  Bishop  Hedding  re¬ 
turned  to  the  church  he  had  served  in  its  earliest  years  to 
preside  at  this  Conference. 

The  fact  that  the  annual  Conference  met  in  Barre  eleven 
times  in  one  hundred  fifty  years  is  itself  a  commentary 
on  the  people  of  the  church.  They  were  enthusiastic  Chris¬ 
tians,  openhanded  as  well  as  warmhearted,  for  they  enter¬ 
tained  conference  members  enthusiastically  for  an  entire 
week. 
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The  years  that  followed  now  were  quiet  ones  of  which 
history  has  left  little  record.  But  subsequent  events  prove 
that  the  church  continued  to  flourish  and  grow  solidly  in 
strength. 

Newbury  Seminary,  later  Montpelier  Seminary  and 
still  later,  Vermont  Junior  College,  was  founded  at  Newbury 
in  1834.  The  history  of  this  institution  was  to  be  closely 
intertwined  with  the  history  of  the  Barre  Methodist  Church 
for  a  great  many  years.  The  same  men,  some  of  national 
repute,  influenced  both.  Solomon  Sias,  formerly  head  of  the 
Barre  circuit,  was  the  founder  of  the  Seminary.  He  intro¬ 
duced  the  resolution  proposing  such  a  school,  championed 
it  through  Conference  (New  Hampshire  and  Vermont), 
helped  select  the  site,  and  raised  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  it.  Willbur  Fisk,  presiding  elder  here  in  1823 
and  now  president  of  Wesleyan  University,  drew  the  plans 
for  the  building.  Enrolled  in  the  first  class  of  eighty-one 
pupils,  was  Joseph  A.  Sherburne. 

A  short  time  later,  the  first  Methodist  theological  school 
in  this  country  was  started  here.  Later,  removed  to  Concord 
and  then  Boston,  it  became  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now 
Boston  University.  Newbury  Seminary,  during  its  thirty- 
four  years  of  existence  as  such,  sent  out  into  the  world  ten 
men  who  became  university  or  college  presidents. 

The  founding  of  Newbury  Seminary  was  local  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  intense  interest  Methodist  leaders  everywhere 
felt  in  education,  and  was  but  one  of  a  great  many  similar 
Methodist  schools  mushrooming  up  all  over  the  country. 

In  1837,  due  largely  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Elihu 
Scott,  now  serving  in  his  second  year,  a  new  church  building 
was  erected  near  where  the  present  Methodist  church  now 
stands.  For  the  times,  it  was  an  unusually  fine  structure 
and  gave  the  Methodists  considerable  prestige  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  Reverend  John  Currier,  who  later  served  the 
church  as  pastor  (1840-41),  preached  the  dedicatory  ser¬ 
mon,  using  for  his  text,  “Of  the  increase  of  His  government 
there  shall  be  no  end.” 

When  the  old  church  was  no  longer  needed,  it  was  sold 
to  a  group  of  Barre  business  men,  and  it  is  now  located  on 
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the  west  side  of  North  Main  Street  and  is  known  as  Reynolds 
&  Son  hardware  store. 

In  connection  with  the  building  program  of  the  Metho¬ 
dists  in  Barre,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  they  have  owned 
three  parsonages.  The  first  two  were  located  on  the  site 


Barre  Methodists  worshipped  in  this  church  From  1837  to  1895. 


of  the  present  Episcopal  Church,  almost  opposite  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church.  The  third  parsonage,  still  in  use,  was  built 
on  French  street. 

The  inspiration  of  the  new  church  building  spurred 
the  Methodists  with  a  desire  to  have  the  Barre  Church 
made  a  “station”,  that  is,  having  the  services  of  a  minister 
exclusively  to  themselves.  This  wish  was  granted  one  year 
later,  in  1838,  when  N.  W.  Aspenwall  became  the  new 
pastor.  The  church’s  new  status  as  a  station  was  con- 
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sidered  a  definite  step  forward,  but  in  becoming  one,  the 
local  church  lost  the  membership  of  the  other  towns  that 
had  comprised  the  Barre  circuit.  The  Barre  Methodist 
Church  started  out  on  its  independent  road  with  one  hundred 
fifty-two  members.  The  territory  originally  embraced  by 
the  Barre  circuit  had  by  now  been  cut  up  into  eight  circuits 
and  stations  served  by  fifteen  preachers,  and  comprised 
fifteen  hundred  members. 

The  following  year,  Newel  Culver,  a  man  of  unusual 
force  and  ability,  was  appointed  to  Barre.  In  later  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  writing,  and  from  his  pen  comes  this 
story  of  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  Barre  Methodism, 
the  conversion  of  Joseph  A.  Sherburne.  Mr.  Culver  writes: 
“On  old  Barre  station,  in  Vermont,  some  thirty-four  years 
ago,  I  went  into  a  school  district  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
charge,  and  held  a  series  of  evening  meetings.  God  graci¬ 
ously  blessed  the  effort.  Some  twenty  persons  were  gathered 
into  the  fold  in  a  short  time.  The  first  convert  at  that 
meeting  was  a  young  man,  perhaps  eighteen  years  old. 
He  had  a  good  gift  and  an  excellent  influence.  I  formed  a 
class  which  embraced  the  few  older  members  of  the  church 
and  the  new  recruits,  among  whom  was  that  young  man’s 
father.  The  young  man  I  appointed  leader.  He  was 
faithful  in  his  duty.  Soon,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
preach,  he  left  the  place  for  Newbury  seminary,  preparatory 
to  his  life  work,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  .  .  .  .  ” 

If  Barre  Methodism  had  done  nothing  but  give  Mr. 
Sherburne  to  the  ministry,  it  would  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  Born  in  Orange,  Vermont,  he  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  this  vicinity,  and  on  retirement,  made  his  home  in 
Barre.  During  his  career  he  served  as  presiding  elder  of 
this  district,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Mont¬ 
pelier  Seminary,  and  president  of  the  Vermont  Bible  So¬ 
ciety.  He  was  friend  and  counsellor  alike  to  bishops, 
pastors,  and  laymen.  Methodists  here  have  a  strong  feeling 
of  personal  devotion  to  him,  and  of  personal  pride  in  his 
many  achievements. 
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CHAPTER  III 


MID-CENTURY  YEARS 

During  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  the  history 
of  Methodism  in  Barre  centers  largely  around  the  activities 
of  its  devoted  lay  members.  Beckley  Hill  was  pretty 
solidly  Methodist  at  this  time,  and  so  strong  was  the  denomi¬ 
national  feeling  there  and  so  aggressively  evangelistic  were 
the  people  that  they  decided  to  hold  annual  camp  meetings 
on  the  hill.  Tents  were  set  up  in  the  grove,  a  platform 
erected,  and  people,  both  church  members  and  non-church 
members,  came  from  far  and  wide  to  the  meetings.  Many 
conversions  took  place  and  the  tide  of  religious  fervor  ran 
high.  These  meetings  were  held  every  fall  for  a  number  of 
years,  then  suspended  for  a  time,  to  be  revived  for  another 
period  in  1857,  during  the  pastorate  of  A.  T.  Bullard. 

The  people  of  this  little  neighborhood  were  always  in 
church  when  possible.  Orin  Beckley,  a  prominent  man 
of  this  group,  was  accustomed  to  drive  a  family  group  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  persons  to  church  every  Sunday 
with  a  four-horse  team.  Entering  the  borders  of  the  town, 
he  would  crack  the  whip,  and  the  horses  would  come  trotting 
smartly  up  the  street  to  stop  with  a  flourish  before  the 
church. 

Other  sections  of  the  town,  if  not  so  solidly  denomina¬ 
tional,  were  also  peopled  with  many  energetic  Methodists. 
The  laymen  as  a  whole  were  characterized  by  enthusiasm 
and  initiative.  Sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  fanatical, 
unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  what  they  considered  com¬ 
munity  worldliness,  they  were  completely  sincere  and  de- 
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voted.  From  the  very  earliest  days,  as  evidenced  by  the 
town  records,  many  of  them  were  people  of  influence  and 
prestige  in  the  town,  and  this  at  a  time  when  Methodism 
held  scant  social  esteem.  They  supported  the  church 
well,  with  their  purses  and  with  their  persons.  Of  them 
it  has  been  said,  “They  knew  what  they  believed,  and  why 
they  believed  it;  religion  with  them  was  not  a  form,  nor  a 
theory,  but  a  sublime  and  ever  present  reality.  They  had 
never  heard  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  but  they  believed  in 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  could  not  read  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  but  they  did  accept  Jesus  as  an  atoning 
Savior.  They  knew  little  of  modern  philanthropy,  but 
they  realized  that  religion  meant  both  service  and  sacrifice, 
so  they  freely  gave  both  time  and  toil  to  build  up  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Him  who  was  once  rich  but  for  their  sake  became 
poor.  Let  their  names  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance, 
and  let  us  of  this  generation  seek  to  be  worthy  of  the  patri¬ 
mony  which  we  have  inherited.” 

The  following  names,  many  of  them  still  familiar  in 
modern  Barre,  are  recorded  as  prominent  in  the  life  of  the 
church  during  this  mid-century  period: 


Bancroft 

Bassett 

Beckley 

Chandler 

Dodge 


Fisk 

Freeman 

French 

Gale 

Howard 


Keith 

Kenney 

Kinsman 

Lamb 

Nichols 


Noyes 

Scott 

Sherman 

Webster 

Wheeler 


The  most  noted  woman  of  this  period,  and  probably 
of  the  entire  church  history,  was  Lucy  Thompson,  born  in 
1809,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lois  Thompson  of  Twing- 
ville  ( now  North  Barre).  This  is  very  likely  the  same  Joseph 
Thompson  who  features  prominently  in  the  earliest  town 
records,  being  one  of  the  first  group  to  take  the  Freeman’s 
oath,  and  who  acted  as  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Methodist 
Society  when  the  deed  was  signed  for  the  Common.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  she  is  in  any  way  related  to  Isaac  and 
Catherine  Thompson  of  the  historic  first  Class.  At  a  time 
when  few  girls  sought  education  beyond  the  district  school, 
she  went  to  Newbury  Seminary  and  graduated  as  valedic¬ 
torian  of  her  class  in  1838.  Sometime  later,  the  story 
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goes,  one  of  her  teachers,  Osmon  C.  Baker,  later  a  bishop 
of  the  church  at  large,  told  Jason  Lee,  whose  wife  had  died 
in  Oregon  while  he  was  on  his  way  east,  that  she  would 
make  an  admirable  partner  for  him  on  his  return  trip  to  the 
west. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  in  1833,  Willbur  Fisk  had 
sent  forth  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  AND 
JOURNAL  a  stirring  appeal  for  missionaries  to  go  to  the 
great  Northwest.  “A  great  Proclamation,  Missionary 
Intelligence,  Hear!  Hear!”  rang  the  call.  Fisk  had  al¬ 
ready  written  Jason  Lee,  a  previous  Academy  student  of 
his,  and  Lee  had  agreed  to  go.  He  was  a  strong,  handsome 
young  man,  six  feet  three,  well  suited  for  such  an  enterprise. 
Starting  in  the  spring  of  1834,  he  headed  the  first  trans¬ 
continental  missionary  expedition  to  Oregon.  He  it  was, 
on  one  of  his  trips  east,  who  married  Lucy  Thompson  of 
Barre  and  with  her  made  the  long,  wearying  trip  west 
again,  undergoing  great  hardships.  Neither  Jason  nor 
Lucy  Lee  lived  very  long  after  this.  Today  Jason  Lee  is 
credited  with  having  made  an  heroic  and  successful  attempt 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  Christian  civilization  in  this 
great  territory,  and  with  having  done  much  to  save  the 
Oregon  country  for  the  United  States.  Lucy  Thompson 
Lee  was  a  valuable  helpmeet  to  him  in  their  brief  years 
together. 

There  occurs  now,  in  1842-43,  one  of  the  sorriest  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  history  of  local  Methodism.  The  church  be¬ 
came  deeply  and  bitterly  embroiled  in  controversy  with 
the  Congregationalists.  Looking  back  across  the  breadth 
of  a  full  century,  it  seems  incredible  that  such  a  controversy 
should  have  arisen,  and  worse,  that  it  should  have  grown 
until  it  took  on  all  the  emotional  texture  of  a  real  feud. 

In  briefest  terms,  without  any  attempt  to  judge  issues 
or  place  responsibility,  this  is  what  occurred.  Mr.  Royce, 
then  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  held  the  strong 
opinion  that  the  presence  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  the 
community  was  objectionable  and  wrong.  Being  a  man  of 
some  force  and  decision,  he  set  about  to  correct  this  state 
of  affairs  by  inviting  to  Barre  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  a  preacher 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being,  in  controversial  matters, 
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a  “heavy  weight  theological  pugilist.”  It  was,  apparently, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Royce  that  when  Mr.  Smith  finished  the 
task  for  which  he  had  been  secured,  nothing  would  be  left 
of  either  the  Universalist  Church  or  creed.  In  order  to 
have  all  possible  backing,  Mr.  Royce  invited  the  Methodists 
to  attend  the  creed-smashing  service  in  a  body.  This, 
after  an  official  meeting,  they  refused  to  do.  Instead, 
they  held  a  service  of  their  own  at  the  same  hour.  It 
cannot  have  been  the  usual  procedure,  when  Barre  was 
still  a  village,  for  one  church  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  another  church  had  brought  in  an  outside 
speaker  for  that  particular  time.  Probably  underlying 
tension  was  even  then  present  concerning  this  issue. 

Mr.  Royce  was  much  chagrined  at  this  reaction  of  the 
Methodists.  He  claimed  that  Mr.  Slauson,  the  Methodist 
pastor,  when  he  came  to  report  the  result  of  the  Methodist 
meeting,  had  told  him  that  he  personally,  and  his  parishioners 
as  far  as  he  knew,  would  gladly  attend  the  meeting  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  that  he  feared  if  they  planned  to  attend  in  a  body, 
it  would  look  like  a  combination  against  the  Universalists 
and,  as  a  result,  the  Universalists  themselves  would  not  at¬ 
tend  and  would  not,  in  consequence,  become  convinced  of 
their  theological  heresies.  The  Methodist  minister  im¬ 
mediately  took  exception  to  this  statement  and  denied 
having  made  it. 

A  long  and  bitter  war  of  words  ensued.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  each  church  stood  pretty  solidly  behind  its  own 
pastor,  and  before  long,  the  whole  town  was  divided  into 
warring  camps.  In  order  to  demonstrate  fully  the  justice 
of  his  case,  Mr.  Royce  issued  a  pamphlet  of  considerable 
length,  entitled,  “Considerations  for  the  People  of  Barre 
Respecting  the  Hostility  of  the  Methodists  in  this  Town 
Against  the  Congregationalists.”  Another  pamphlet  of 
some  fifty  pages  of  small  type  was  promptly  forthcoming 
from  the  Methodists  in  reply,  and  the  battle  proceeded 
more  hotly  than  before,  for  these  two  pamphlets  gave 
tangible  body  to  the  accusations  and  recriminations  that 
till  now  had  been  hurled  more  or  less  hit  or  miss. 

While  the  controversy  was  raging,  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
ference  year  came,  and  Mr.  Slauson,  having  served  his  two 
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terms,  was  sent  to  another  church.  Dr.  Alonzo  Webster 
succeeded  him,  and  found  an  aroused  parish  embroiled  in 
strife  with  the  sister  church.  Dr.  Webster  may  have  been 
sent  to  Barre  at  this  particular  time  because  of  an  amiable 
disposition.  At  any  rate,  he  remained  neutral  in  the  de¬ 
nominational  controversy  and,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power, 
poured  oil  on  troubled  waters.  But  the  quarrel  had  gone 
too  far,  the  wounds  made  by  harsh  words  were  too  deep, 
for  any  semblance  of  good  feeling  to  be  restored  at  this 
time.  The  harmful  effects  of  this  affair  on  the  church 
were  to  persist  for  a  long  time,  and  what  was  worse,  the 
controversy  gave  Christianity  a  black  eye  in  the  community 
and  brought  church  members  into  contempt  with  those  not 
identified  with  either  church. 

Dr.  Webster,  a  Vermont  boy  by  birth  and  upbringing, 
was  one  of  the  most  all-round  men  who  ever  served  here. 
A  fine  speaker,  he  was  in  much  demand  for  special  occasions. 
While  in  Vermont,  he  was  for  nine  years  editor  of  the  VER¬ 
MONT  CHRISTIAN  MESSENGER  of  Montpelier,  and 
made  it  a  paper  of  influence  and  prestige.  Some  twenty 
years  later,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  he  was  assigned  to 
work  in  the  South,  and  in  1870  became  the  first  president 
of  Clafflin  University  in  South  Carolina. 

In  the  second  year  of  Dr.  Webster’s  pastorate,  1845, 
the  Vermont  group  at  the  annual  Conference  detached 
themselves  from  their  sister  state,  New  Hampshire,  and 
meeting  at  Rochester  formed  the  Vermont  Conference 
numbering  nine  thousand  three  hundred  sixty-five  mem¬ 
bers.  The  establishment  of  this  independent  Conference 
meant  much  to  Vermont  Methodists.  Not  only  did  it 
signify  the  growth  in  members,  wealth,  and  churches  in 
northern  New  England;  it  also  gave  the  preachers  some  de¬ 
gree  of  home  rule  since  all  Conference  sessions  were  held  on 
Vermont  soil  now,  and  this  brought  about  an  effective  esprit 
de  corps  among  the  clergy  of  the  state. 

The  Barre  Methodist  Church  at  this  time  had  one 
hundred  sixty  members,  Montpelier  lagging  a  little  with 
one  hundred  twenty.  These  comparatively  small  enroll¬ 
ments  were  paralleled  in  all  the  larger  places.  It  was  the 
small  towns,  Rochester,  Craftsbury,  Newbury,  etc.,  which 
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were  reporting  memberships  of  over  two  and  three  hundred. 
Methodism  very  early  seemed  to  find  an  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come  in  outlying  regions,  partly  because  these  had  been 
neglected  by  other  denominations. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Webster  that  the 
first  Sewing  Society  was  started.  From  this  initial  women’s 
group  were  to  evolve,  one  after  the  other  in  their  turn,  several 
women’s  organizations.  Among  these,  the  Ladies’  and 
Pastor’s  Union,  the  Ladies’  Aid,  and  the  W.  S.  C.  S.  (Wo¬ 
man’s  Society  of  Christian  Service)  ring  the  bell  of  recogni¬ 
tion  for  many  of  the  present  generation.  These  groups  of 
consecrated,  ambitious,  capable  women  have  been  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  church  and  its  pastors  ever  since 
they  were  first  organized. 

In  connection  with  the  practical  affairs  of  the  church 
at  this  time,  1844,  a  record  states  that  the  sum  total  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  rent)  of  $276  was  raised  for  pastoral  support  for  one 
year,  and  that  $5.37  was  donated  to  missions.  Very  little 
could  be  given  to  benevolences  as  the  members  were  hard 
put  to  sustain  their  own  services. 

The  Sunday  school  now  reported  one  hundred  students 
and  seven  teachers,  and  a  library  of  one  hundred  fifty  books. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Webster  and  the  two  who 
succeeded  him,  church  membership  fell  off.  While  this  is 
in  part  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  it  is  also  true  that  there  was  something  of  a 
decline  throughout  the  whole  Conference  at  this  time,  for 
the  church,  like  any  organization,  has  its  periods  of  growth 
and  retrogression.  Probably  most  significant  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  Barre  itself  suffered  a  serious  loss  of  population 
during  the  years  between  1840  and  1860  which  was  not  fully 
regained  until  after  1880. 

While  the  local  church  was  having  its  trials,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  missionary  program,  always 
powerful  in  Methodism,  was  slowly  advancing.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1847,  Methodist  missionaries  arrived  in  China. 
One  hundred  years  later  they  were  to  claim  seventy  thousand 
living  converts  and  eight  hundred  fifteen  churches  in  China, 
besides  continuing  their  work  in  forty-nine  other  countries 
of  the  world. 
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In  1848  the  Vermont  Conference  held  its  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  Barre  for  the  first  time.  It  now  numbered  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  seventy-four  members,  Barre  claim¬ 
ing  one  hundred  thirty-two.  As  usual,  the  laymen  rose 
to  the  occasion  as  hosts,  and  it  is  recorded  of  one  Confer¬ 
ence,  probably  this  one,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  French 
entertained  seventeen  members  at  their  home  during  the 
session!  A  pastoral  address  given  at  this  time  deplored  the 
neglect  of  class  meeting  and  family  prayer  by  church  mem¬ 
bers. 

Not  until  1849-50  is  there  a  record  of  another  revival  in 
Barre,  this  time  under  Caleb  Fales.  It  was  successful  and 
had  a  beneficent  effect  on  the  church  for  sometime  to  come. 
Following  him,  came  John  G.  Dow  who  was  very  popular 
in  the  church  and  community,  and  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  “best  sermonizer”  in  the  Conference.  Of 
him  it  is  noted  that  he  “was  never  a  terror  to  his  hostess 
when  entertained.”  Just  what  implication  is  there  con¬ 
cerning  the  rest  of  the  clergy  can  only  be  surmised!  The 
church  membership  declined  at  this  time  to  an  all-time  low 
of  eighty-seven,  again  somberly  reflecting  the  serious  loss 
of  population  Barre  was  undergoing. 

Edmund  Copeland  followed  Mr.  Dow.  At  the  end  of 
his  first  year  he  preferred  to  go  elsewhere  and  was  stationed 
in  Montpelier.  Apparently  the  capital  city  was  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  him  for  he  only  stayed  there  one  year,  then 
gladly  accepted  a  return  appointment  to  Barre.  Like  a 
number  of  others  who  served  here,  he  came  to  love  the 
town  and  settled  here  on  his  retirement.  Elijah  Robinson 
held  the  charge  in  1853,  between  Mr.  Copeland’s  terms  of 
service. 

Shortly  after  the  half-century  mark  was  passed,  in 
1854,  the  forces  of  nature  took  a  hand  in  Methodist  affairs 
when  a  cyclone  of  considerable  violence  struck  the  town. 
It  did  considerable  damage  to  the  parsonage  property  (the 
site  of  the  present  Episcopal  Church).  It  is  believed  that 
the  wind  lifted  the  roof  of  the  house  and  carried  it  across 
the  street,  depositing  it  in  front  of  the  church.  But  so 
greatly  do  events  of  this  kind  become  enlarged  in  the  telling, 
that  fifty  years  later  this  report  of  it  was  made  in  good 
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faith:  .  .  .a  most  extraordinary  cyclone  took  the 

parsonage  barn,  lifted  it  up  bodily,  took  it  over  the  parson¬ 
age  ....  carried  it  on  over  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
finally  landed  it  on  the  French  Meadow  in  the  rear  of  the 
church.” 

This  literal  upheaval  focused  the  minds  of  the  members 
anew  on  the  need  of  a  building  program.  Already  $1,000 
had  been  given  by  J.  Keith  of  New  Orleans  to  start  this 
fund,  but  once  more  the  people  procrastinated. 

It  took  the  pastorate  of  Isaac  McAnn,  1855-56,  to 
bring  matters  to  a  head.  On  arriving  in  Barre,  Mr.  McAnn 
asked  the  location  of  the  parsonage.  He  was  told  to  keep 
going  until  he  came  to  the  worst  looking  house  in  the  entire 
town;  that  would  be  the  parsonage.  Subsequent  events  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  his  informant. 
Later,  when  his  goods  arrived,  he  returned  to  the  parsonage 
and  found  eight  of  the  leading  men  and  their  wives  ready 
to  assist  him  in  unloading  and  settling.  One  of  the  men 
said  to  the  new  minister,  who  was,  by  the  way,  extremely 
young — and  Irish:  “Brother  McAnn,  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
feeling  very  well  today.” 

“No,”  replied  the  minister,  “I  do  not  feel  very  well. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  I  will  have  my  goods  unpacked  just 
yet.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  will  not  live  in 
the  parsonage  this  year.  I  have  looked  the  town  over  and 
find  that  it  is  much  worse  than  the  average  of  houses,  and 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  no  one  would  think  that  a 
man  could  preach  who  would  live  here,  or  that  he  had  preach¬ 
ed  a  good  sermon  if  they  had  heard  him.  Now  we  will  not 
have  any  trouble,  I  will  find  my  own  house,  and  will  work 
just  as  hard  as  if  you  had  given  me  a  palace  in  which  to 
live,  and  you  can  charge  me  what  rent  you  please.  But  I 
will  not  live  in  the  parsonage.” 

The  officials  were  considerably  startled  and  not  a  little 
shocked  by  this  frankness.  Orin  Beckley  remonstrated 
with  him,  calling  attention  to  his  youth.  But  Mr.  McAnn,  if 
a  young  man,  was  a  witty  and  astute  one.  He  answered  the 
reprimand  with  a  story  that  brought  a  laugh  and  released 
the  tension  of  what  might  have  become  a  very  serious  mo¬ 
ment.  In  the  end,  a  compromise  was  suggested  by  Leonard 
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Keith.  The  members  agreed  to  make  some  minor  repairs 
on  the  parsonage  at  once  if  the  minister  would  live  there, 
and  to  build  a  new  one  on  the  same  lot  the  following  year. 
Both  parties  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The 
old  parsonage  was  eventually  sold  and  moved  to  Church 
street,  where  another  story  was  added  to  it  and  where  it 
now  stands  in  a  state  of  sad  disrepair.  It  is  superfluous  to 
state  that  Mr.  McAnn  had  a  happy  and  successful  term. 

He  was  followed  by  Andes  T.  Bullard,  an  aggressive 
sort  of  man  who  rather  relished  a  scrap.  He  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  and  wanted  it  with  all  the  force  of  his 
temperament.  Since  he  undoubtedly  wished  the  church  to 
succeed,  the  following  comparison  with  his  predecessor  is 
understandable:  “Brother  McAnn  convinced  men  of  their 
need  of  a  Savior  and  Brother  Bullard  drove  them  into  the 
kingdom.” 

It  must  have  seemed  to  Barre  people  of  this  period  that 
the  Methodists  were  always  building,  renovating,  or  re¬ 
pairing,  and  there  was  considerable  good  natured  jesting 
about  it  among  the  ministers  and  townsfolk.  Some  member 
of  the  Universalist  Church  remarked  that  the  Methodists 
had  built  their  church  steeple  fifteen  feet  higher  than  they 
owned.  The  pastor,  Dr.  Packer,  hearing  this,  promptly 
replied  that  the  Methodists  could  “read  their  title  clear  to 
mansions  in  the  skies.” 

In  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Packer’s  term  of  service,  1861, 
the  Vermont  Conference  assembled  here  for  the  second 
time,  with  Bishop  Scott  presiding. 

During  this  pastorate  and  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  pastor  and  W.  A.  Boyce,  Methodism  was  brought 
to  the  front  in  the  community.  Methodist  students  at  Barre 
Academy  were  granted  a  social  standing  previously  denied 
them.  In  these  days  of  denominational  tolerance  and 
good  will,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  belonging  to  any  sect 
could  have  carried  with  it  a  social  hazard. 

During  Dr.  Packer’s  pastorate,  the  Barre  Church  sent 
the  fourth  man  in  six  years,  P.  H.  Carpenter,  into  the  field 
of  the  ministry.  Two  of  the  others  were  Elisha  Folsom  and 
James  H.  Hale,  but  the  name  of  the  third  has  not  been 
recorded.  Dr.  Packer’s  title  came,  by  the  way,  not  from  a 
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theological  degree,  but  because  in  addition  to  being  a  cap¬ 
able  clergyman,  he  also  practised  medicine  extensively. 

These  were  the  hours  of  the  nation’s  great  travail,  for 
the  Civil  War  was  now  raging.  Brother  faced  brother  on 
the  battlefield,  and  families  were  rent  apart,  not  only  by 
physical  separation  but,  much  more  inexorably,  by  differences 
of  belief.  Of  the  effects  of  the  great  conflict  on  the  Barre 
Methodist  Church,  no  record  has  been  found,  but  the  maj¬ 
ority  opinion  of  the  northern  church  was  strongly  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  in  1844  this  burning  issue  split  the  church 
into  two  factions.  That  great  man  of  New  England 
Methodism,  Solomon  Sias,  was  at  one  time  an  agent  of  the 
famous  “underground  railroad”,  and  helped  many  a  desper¬ 
ate  slave  to  reach  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


END  OF  AN  ERA 

In  the  year  1866,  it  was  decided  that  Newbury  Semi¬ 
nary  should  be  moved  to  a  more  central  location  in  the 
Conference  (now  the  Vermont  Conference).  Four  towns,. 
Waterbury,  Montpelier,  Northfield,  and  Randolph,  were 
eager  for  the  new  school  and  feeling  in  this  matter  ran 
high.  The  VERMONT  CHRISTIAN  MESSENGER  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion.  The  capital  city  was 
finally  chosen  and  the  buildings  located  on  the  beautiful 
site  later  known  as  Seminary  Hill.  The  doors  were  opened 
to  students  in  1868  although  the  construction  work  was  not 
fully  completed. 

The  year  1866,  when  the  discussion  concerning  this 
change  began,  was  a  propitious  one  in  which  to  undertake 
new  and  bigger  projects  in  the  name  of  Methodism.  Over 
eighty  years  had  passed  since  the  denomination  first  got 
started  on  these  shores.  They  had  been  hard  and  trying 
years,  but  they  had  been  singularly  triumphant  ones  too. 
The  Methodist  Church  was  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country  and  the  attention  of  Methodists  everywhere  was 
being  focused  on  their  proud  heritage  and  the  many  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  century. 

Methodists  of  those  days  (as  of  today)  were  inclined 
to  consider  their  denomination  as  one  of  small  prestige  and 
cultural  background.  Quite  the  contrary  was  true.  Method¬ 
ism  traced  a  rich  heritage  straight  to  the  home  of  John 
Wesley.  He  himself  was  a  graduate  and  “Fellow”  of  Oxford 
University.  His  father,  grandfather,  and  brother  Charles 
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were  also  graduates  of  this  same  institution.  Very  early 
in  his  career,  John  Wesley  established  schools  for  preachers 
and  laymen. 

The  reason  that  Methodism  was  so  often  stigmatized 
as  an  ignorant  denomination  in  the  lay  mind  was  that  its 
early  growth  in  this  country  was  so  tremendous  and  wide¬ 
spread  that  there  were,  literally,  nowhere  near  enough 
trained  leaders.  Therefore,  men  of  little  formal  education, 
but  of  a  depth  of  sincerity  and  good  will,  were  used  as  leaders 
of  the  innumerable  Societies  and  Classes.  In  this  very 
set-up  lies  part  of  the  reason  for  Methodism’s  astounding 
and  continued  success  for  nearly  one  hundred  seventy-five 
years.  In  the  middle  years  of  the  far  distant  twentieth 
century,  Methodism  was  to  have  to  its  credit  the  founding 
of  nine  large  universities,  fifty-nine  colleges,  and  twenty- 
five  junior  colleges,  most  of  which  were  established  in  the 
previous  century. 

During  the  larger  part  of  its  history,  Montpelier  Semi¬ 
nary  was  the  only  institution  sponsored  by  the  Vermont 
Conference.  Since  the  Barre  Church  was  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  the  strongest  church  in  this  Conference, 
generous  financial  support  for  the  school  was  expected  of 
it.  The  church  came  through  nobly  in  this  matter,  and 
again  and  again  reports  creep  into  the  records  of  generous 
donations  made  to  the  Seminary.  Many  Barre  Methodist 
young  people  attended  this  school,  and  through  the  years 
a  good  number  of  local  laymen  have  served  on  its  Alumni 
Board  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Prosperity  in  all  branches  of  local  church  affairs  was 
marked  in  1866-67  in  the  pastorate  of  Lewis  Hill.  Member¬ 
ship  rose  appreciably,  and  Mr.  Hill  reported  at  one  quarterly 
conference  that  eight  Teachers’  Journals,  forty  Sunday 
School  Advocates,  and  fifty  Mission  Advocates  were  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  members  of  the  congregation.  At  this  time, 
extensive  repairs,  variously  estimated  from  $4,000  to  $8,000, 
were  begun  which  resulted  in  a  thoroughly  remodeled  church. 

These  repairs  were  completed  during  the  next  pastorate, 
1868-69,  when  Joshua  Gill  was  stationed  here.  A  dedica¬ 
tion  service  was  held,  and  the  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  T.  Upham,  for  many  years  professor  in  Drew 
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Theological  Seminary.  This  remodeled  church  served  the 
Methodists  as  a  church  home  for  over  twenty-five  years 
longer. 

In  the  year  1870  Joseph  A.  Sherburne  returned  to  the 
locality  from  which  he  had  gone  forth  as  a  youth  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  Among  other  noteworthy  things  that  he 
did,  it  was  at  Mr.  Sherburne’s  insistence  that  an  energetic 
attempt  was  made  to  clear  the  $600  debt  that  had  been 
accumulating  for  several  years.  This  was  accomplished 
in  a  short  time,  and  Mrs.  Merrill  Bassett  hastened  to  the 
church  to  ring  the  bell  in  joyous  celebration.  The  Sunday 
morning  congregations  during  six  months  of  this  pastorate 


“Father”  Sherburne  1870-1871 
Native  son,  beloved  pastor,  and  Conference  leader. 


averaged  one  hundred  eighty.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
year  in  Barre,  Mr.  Sherburne  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  district,  in  large  part  because  of  outstanding 
efficiency  demonstrated  here. 
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Another  native  Vermonter,  Peter  Merrill,  followed  Mr. 
Sherburne.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Caleb  Fales,  former 
pastor  here.  Born  in  that  “cradle  of  Methodism”,  Corinth, 
he  came  to  Barre  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  Mr.  Merrill 
was  deeply  interested  in  community  affairs,  and  made  it  a 
point  to  attend  town  and  school  meetings,  where  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  on  public  matters.  He  also  wrote 
for  the  county  papers  on  questions  of  importance,  and  all 
in  all,  made  his  presence  felt  throughout  the  entire  com¬ 
munity. 

For  the  first  and  only  time  now,  a  pastor,  J.  M.  Puffer, 
died  at  the  parsonage  in  1874.  In  his  place,  Walter 
Underwood  was  stationed  in  Barre,  and  under  his  leadership 
an  enthusiastic  and  widespread  revival  swept  the  town. 
This  was,  however,  one  of  those  unfortunate  times  when 
most  of  the  people  were  converted,  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to 
the  minister,  and  when  he  left,  they  lost  whatever  interest 
they  had  in  the  church.  During  this  same  pastorate,  the 
belfry  was  repaired  and  the  church  painted.  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  dynamic  man,  for 
he  was  either  thoroughly  loved  or  thoroughly  hated,  and 
departing,  left  behind  much  ill  feeling.  He  joined  the 
Dutch  Reformed  denomination  when  he  left  Barre,  but  later 
returned  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  and  his 
wife  were  lost  at  sea  while  returning  from  England. 

Mr.  Underwood’s  successor  was  William  H.  Wight, 
and  the  troubled  affairs  of  the  church  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  better  hands.  Besides  being  unusually  wise  and 
kindly,  he  was  slightly  deaf  and  used  this  minor  affliction 
to  great  advantage.  When  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
irritations  left  by  the  preceding  pastor,  he  made  it  a  point 
not  to  be  able  to  hear  one  word  that  was  said! 

It  now  became  necessary  to  raise  money  to  pay  for 
repairs  made  previously.  This  was  accomplished  only  after 
considerable  delay,  for  the  stewards,  for  some  reason,  were 
most  reluctant  to  sign  the  necessary  note. 

The  hand  of  personal  sorrow  was  heavy  on  the  pastor’s 
family  and  the  church  at  this  time  when  Mr.  Wight’s  small 
daughter  died.  She  was  buried  on  a  Wednesday,  and  four 
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days  later  the  burial  service  was  read  for  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  French. 

During  Mr.  Wight’s  last  year,  1877,  the  Vermont 
Conference  met  in  Barre  for  the  third  time  with  Bishop 
Foster  presiding. 

The  next  preacher  to  serve  Barre  Methodists,  1878- 
80,  was  Harvey  Webster,  brother  of  Alonzo  Webster,  who 
was  stationed  here  in  1844-45.  During  his  stay,  all  previous 
indebtedness  was  liquidated.  The  church  grounds  were 
graded  and  beautified,  the  parsonage  was  repaired,  and 
there  was  general  prosperity. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Joshua  R.  Bartlett,  1881-83, 
the  Sunday  afternoon  preaching  services  were  discontinued. 
The  Church  street  road  was  laid  through  the  Society’s 
land  and  the  church  was  involved  in  minor  litigation  in 
connection  with  the  laying  of  this  street,  when  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  County  Court  from  the  decision  of  the  select¬ 
men  as  to  damages  sustained  by  the  Society.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  thought  the  sum  awarded  too  small,  but  it  was  not 
increased.  Mr.  Bartlett  bought  the  VERMONT  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  MESSENGER,  which  had  more  or  less  gone  to  seed 
due  to  lack  of  aggressive  managership  and  the  rivalry  of 
other  papers,  and  ultimately  changed  it  to  a  temperance 
journal. 

The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  was  organized 
in  this  state  at  St.  Albans  in  April,  1883,  and  like  its  sister 
society,  organized  earlier,  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  was  soon  flourishing.  These  two  organizations 
did  splendid  work  in  their  respective  fields  for  many  years, 
and  although  there  was  considerable  active  though  good- 
natured  rivalry  between  them,  many  church  women  be¬ 
longed  to  both. 

Peace  prevailed  everywhere  now, — in  the  nation,  in 
the  church,  and  between  sister  denominations.  General 
prosperity  marked  the  work  in  all  departments  of  the  church. 

The  last  years  of  an  era  were  slowly  passing  away. 
Barre,  as  a  sleepy,  New  England  village  of  one  hundred 
years,  had  come  to  the  turn  of  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  NEW  DAY 

With  startling  suddenness,  almost  overnight  it  seemed, 
the  picture  changed.  Barre  came  to  life  and  was  on  its 
toes,  experiencing  one  of  the  phenomenal  transformations 
that,  repeated  again  and  again  on  varying  scales  in  other 
towns  in  this  country,  were  the  marvel  of  the  century. 
The  granite  industry  finally  came  into  its  own.  The  sound 
of  saw  and  hammer  was  on  every  hand;  stone  sheds  and 
tenements  were  springing  up  like  magic,  and  stores  began  to 
line  both  sides  of  Main  street.  Every  dollar  that  could 
be  obtained  was  invested  in  real  estate  or  business. 

The  new  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Abram 
Wheeler,  (1884-86)  proved  to  be  the  man  for  these  chang¬ 
ing  times,  for  the  growth  of  the  church  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  town. 

Following  close  in  the  wake  of  the  boom,  immigrants, 
mostly  of  Italian  extraction,  began  to  pour  into  the  town  on 
every  train, — immigrants  who  were  to  put  their  fine  and 
lasting  stamp  on  Barre’s  unique  culture  for  all  the  years  to 
come.  Between  1880  and  1890,  Barre  saw  a  population 
increase  of  over  four  thousand  seven  hundred,  the  greatest 
increase  ever  recorded  by  a  Vermont  town  for  the  same 
space  of  time.  During  the  next  decade,  the  census  recorded 
sixteen  hundred  fifty-eight  more  persons,  bringing 
the  total  to  eight  thousand  four  hundred  forty-eight  in 
1900.  Since  most  of  the  newcomers  were  young  and  ambi¬ 
tious,  hope  was  the  keynote  of  the  day,  and  almost  any 
enterprise  was  assured  of  success. 
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Following  Mr.  Wheeler,  Leonard  L.  Beeman  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Barre  charge  and  stayed  three  years,  1887- 
89.  Mr.  Beeman  heard  the  thunder  of  the  new  day, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  parishioners,  accelerated  the  pace 
of  the  church  activities  to  meet  the  challenge.  The  town, 
rapidly  approaching  city  status  now,  was  divided  into 
sections,  each  section  being  placed  in  charge  of  certain  out¬ 
standing  members  of  the  church.  These  laymen  called  on 
newcomers  in  their  section,  invited  them  to  church,  and 
notified  the  pastor  so  that  he  could  welcome  them  to  their 
new  homes.  Many  other  wise  and  expedient  methods  were 
devised  in  approaching  this  problem. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  church  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  altogether  too  limited  for  the  various  services. 
Especially  was  the  Sunday  school  overcrowded,  for  its 
numbers  had  increased  greatly  and  it  was  in  flourishing 
condition.  W.  A.  Boyce  was  superintendent,  a  position  he 
filled  very  capably  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  aver¬ 
age  attendance  was  two  hundred.  Throughout  his  pastor¬ 
ate,  Mr.  Beeman  strived  to  press  home  the  point  that  either 
a  new  church  building  should  be  erected,  or  the  old  one  satis¬ 
factorily  enlarged  and  improved.  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  and  raise  money,  but  no  definite 
progress  was  made. 

In  the  process  of  their  many  negotiations,  however,  the 
members  did  come  to  a  decision  to  sell  the  parsonage  prop¬ 
erty.  Since  the  parsonage  was  also  in  need  of  repair,  and 
since  the  size  and  location  of  the  lot  had  created  a  demand 
for  it,  this  was  a  good  decision.  It  was  sold  for  $3,000  to 
Dr.  C.  M.  Scribner,  who  removed  it  to  Spaulding  street, 
where  it  still  stands  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  where  it  was  first 
erected.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Episcopalians. 

The  reluctance  of  the  .church  members  to  undertake  a 
church  building  program  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  project  seemed  overambitious  for  their  circumstances. 
It  was  also  due  to  serious  trouble  that  had  risen  over  the 
control  of  the  Sunday  school.  Mr.  Beeman  set  about  to 
reorganize  the  Sunday  school  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  church,  which  held  that  all  Sunday  school  business  should 
be  done  by  a  select  number  of  duly  elected  persons.  But 
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Vermonters  are  slow  to  accept  change.  Many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  felt  that  the  old  way  of  conducting  business  in  open 
school,  as  the  other  churches  of  the  town  did,  had  been 
good  enough  for  their  fathers  and  should  be  good  enough 
for  them.  The  radical  change,  when  it  was  finally  effected, 
caused  much  ill  feeling,  most  of  which  came  to  a  head  in  the 
succeeding  pastorate.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Mr. 
Beeman  left  the  church  in  good  condition.  The  member¬ 
ship  had  grown  once  more,  the  benevolences  had  greatly 
increased,  and  the  number  of  church  periodicals  subscribed 
for  by  the  members  had  doubled.  Also,  during  this  pas¬ 
torate,  the  Epworth  League  was  organized  and  got  off  to  a 
good  start. 

When  Wilbur  S.  Smithers  came  to  the  Barre  charge 
(1890-92),  succeeding  Mr.  Beeman,  he  very  soon  found 
that  the  church  was  seriously  divided  on  the  Sunday  school 
question.  It  was  impossible  to  please  everyone,  so  he  un¬ 
hesitatingly  followed  the  course  which  he  considered  best 
for  the  church.  In  consequence,  many  left  the  church,  a 
number  of  them  outstanding  people,  some  to  go  elsewhere 
and  others  to  cease  attendance  altogether.  An  independent 
and  rival  Sunday  school  was  started  and  carried  on  for  a 
time,  and  all  in  all,  the  outlook  was  dark.  But  Mr.  Smithers 
won  many  new  members  by  his  zeal,  and  the  large  majority 
of  the  congregation  continued  to  support  the  church  whether 
or  not  they  agreed  with  the  policies  of  its  ministers. 

At  this  time  the  Junior  League  was  organized  with  Mrs. 
Smithers  as  its  first  superintendent,  and  became  a  source  of 
splendid  training  for  the  children,  many  of  whom  later  be¬ 
came  church  members. 

Again  in  1891,  the  church  was  in  the  throes  of  indeci¬ 
sion,  this  time  regarding  a  new  parsonage  which  everyone 
agreed  was  a  necessity.  A  number  of  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  endless  meetings  were  held,  motions  were  made 
and  carried,  and  in  one  case  at  least,  rescinded  a  few  days 
later.  The  first  committee  thought  the  “Averill  property 
on  Chubb  meadow”  desirable.  A  second  committee  favored 
a  site  on  Averill  street  “adjoining  Newcomb  Ketcham’s.” 
Still  another  did  some  dickering  with  the  Congregationalists 
in  regard  to  land  they  owned  at  the  rear  of  the  Methodist 
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Church  but  could  not  make  a  satisfactory  deal.  From 
all  these  discussions,  majority  opinion  slowly  emerged  that 
they  should  build  a  new  home  for  the  minister,  although  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  suitable  one  already  built  had  been 
considered.  In  the  end,  a  lot  was  purchased  on  French 
street,  and  the  parsonage  and  barn  erected  there  at  the  total 
cost,  including  the  land,  of  $3,248.45.  Everyone  was  pleased 
with  the  new  pastoral  home.  It  was  considered  to  be  “an 
elegant  structure”,  of  character  and  proportions  suitable 
to  the  size  and  prestige  of  the  denomination  it  represented. 
The  $100  debt  which  remained  was  quickly  cleared  by  the 
pastor. 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  parsonage  built  and 
paid  for,  the  members  now  turned  their  minds  seriously  to¬ 
ward  the  question  of  a  new  church.  They  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  raise  a  building  fund,  with  these  specifica¬ 
tions,  among  others,  that  the  cost  of  the  new  church  should 
not  exceed  $15,000,  and  that  there  should  be  no  rent  charged 
for  pews.  Certainly  the  time  must  have  been  psychologic¬ 
ally  ripe  for  the  venture,  for  by  the  close  of  the  conference 
year,  over  $10,000  had  been  secured  in  pledges,  and  this  in 
the  face  of  the  severe  membership  losses  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  the  community  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
serious  granite  strike  it  had  yet  experienced. 

In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Smither’s  pastorage,  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Sherburne  organized  the  South  Barre  Mission  which 
later  became  a  church  to  which  he  was  appointed  pastor. 
This  church  continued  for  four  years,  then  the  members 
were  transferred  to  the  Barre  Methodist  Church.  Mr. 
Sherburne  loved  this  town  and  loved  to  serve  here. 

The  new  church,  so  long  anticipated,  became  a  reality 
in  1895.  Walter  R.  Davenport,  1893-97,  was  pastor  dur¬ 
ing  the  building  process  and  doubtless  the  fact  that  his 
preceding  charge,  Water  bury,  had  successfully  completed  a 
similar  program  had  much  to  do  with  his  being  sent  to  Barre 
at  this  momentous  time. 

Before  the  construction  actually  began,  the  vexing 
questions  arose  as  to  where  the  congregation  should  meet 
in  the  meantime  and  what  should  be  done  with  the  old 
church.  In  the  end,  the  two  problems  solved  each  other. 
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The  plot  of  land  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  over  which  there 
had  been  some  talk  previously,  was  purchased  from  the 
Congregationalists,  the  church  moved  to  that  site,  and  ser¬ 
vices  continued  without  interruption.  In  the  years  to  fol¬ 
low,  this  building  was  leased  for  various  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  At  one  time,  the  main  part  was  used  as  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  many  of  the  present  generation  have  played 
basketball  there.  Many  more  remember  Zekie  Mills’  small 
dry  goods  concern  downstairs.  Later,  among  other  con¬ 
cerns,  a  shirt  factory  was  located  there,  and  still  later,  A.  B. 
Coffin’s  woodworking  plant. 

The  original  plan  for  erecting  the  church  edifice  was  to 
receive  bids  for  the  contract  from  various  contractors,  but 
this  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  in  the  end,  it  was 
built  by  day  work  carefully  supervised  by  a  very  capable 
committee  which  consisted  of  George  P.  Boyce,  Lyman  A. 
Gale,  Walter  E.  Barney,  Fred  D.  Beckley,  Virgil  E.  Ayers, 
and  the  pastor.  Mr.  Gale  was  chosen  superintendent  of 
construction,  and  Alfred  Lane  made  foreman  of  the  men. 
Mr.  Boyce,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  gave  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  thought  to  the  project,  and  his  counsel 
was  invaluable.  The  result  of  all  this  careful  oversight  was 
that  the  building  cost  less  than  the  sum  asked  by  the  lowest 
bidder,  while  the  material  used  in  the  interior  was  of  much 
finer  quality  than  that  called  for  in  the  specifications.  The 
entire  cost,  including  the  land,  was  about  $19,000. 

A  little  over  a  year  was  required  to  build  the  new 
church.  It  was  a  triumphant  day  when  it  was  finally  com¬ 
pleted.  The  dedication  service  took  place  May  25,  1895, 
and  Methodists  came  from  miles  around, — preachers,  pre¬ 
siding  elders,  laymen,  as  well  as  many  who  were  not  Meth¬ 
odists.  Bishop  Randolph  S.  Foster  preached  the  dedicatory 
sermon.  Among  the  notables  present  was  Senator  William 
P.  Dillingham,  of  Montpelier,  ex-governor  of  Vermont. 

Within  two  years  of  the  completion  of  the  new  church, 
the  members  were  considerably  chagrined  to  find  it  involved 
in  a  law  suit,  when  Dr.  C.  F.  Camp  brought  a  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  stewards,  George  P.  Boyce,  L.  A.  Gale, 
O.  H.  Reed,  T.  H.  Cave,  J.  R.  George,  F.  D.  Beckley,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Chamberlin,  J.  L.  Beckley,  R.  B.  Vaughn,  C.  H. 
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Kenerson,  John  Wilson,  C.  W.  Huntington,  F.  L.  Page  and 
“the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  or  society”. 

Dr.  Camp  had  purchased  from  the  Barre  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society  the  so-called  parsonage  property  (now  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Dr.  McFarland  property)  located  be¬ 
tween  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  filling  station,  and  he  had  established  his 
home  and  office  there.  Relations  were  apparently  harmoni¬ 
ous  until  the  old  church  was  moved.  Then,  according  to 
the  charge,  the  Methodists  filled  the  land  to  a  “great  depth, 
to  wit,  more  than  six  feet”  so  that  it  was  higher  than  the 
doctor’s  land,  and  erected  the  new  church  within  four  feet 
of  his  line.  The  slate  roof  of  the  new  building  slanted  in 
such  a  fashion  that  his  property  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rains  of  summer  and  the  snows  of  winter  as  they  fell  from 
the  church  roof. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Camp  could  have  and  would  have  over¬ 
looked  the  inexorability  of  the  forces  of  nature  but,  according 
to  his  allegations,  the  Methodists  went  considerably  out  of 
their  way  to  lend  nature  a  helping  hand.  In  a  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint  charged  with  undertones  of  outraged  dignity,  the 
doctor  averred  that  “the  agents  and  servants  of  said  de¬ 
fendants  with  the  knowledge  and  by  the  directions  of  said 
defendants  have  shoveled  and  thrown  great  quantities  of 
snow  and  ice,  and  do  continually  shovel  and  throw  all  of 
the  snow  and  ice  that  falls  or  forms  on  said  lower  portion  or 
slides  on  to  such  lower  portion  from  the  main  portion  of 
said  edifice  off  on  to  the  land  conveyed  to  your  petitioner  as 
aforesaid.” 

This  complaint  was  duly  entered  at  the  March  term  of 
Washington  County  Court,  1897,  Edward  W.  Bisb^e  and 
Richard  A.  Hoar  representing  the  plaintiff,  and  William  A. 
Boyce  and  Walter  E.  Barney  representing  the  defendants. 
There  it  was  referred  to  a  prominent  Montpelier  lawyer, 
George  W.  Wing,  as  special  master  to  report  to  the  Court. 
Dragging  on  for  two  years,  it  was  finally  entered,  settled  and 
discontinued  at  the  March  term,  1899,  and  thus  never 
came  to  trial. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Intermediate  League 
was  started.  There  is  no  record  of  another  such  organiza- 
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tion  in  the  Vermont  Conference,  but  the  growth  of  both 
the  Epworth  and  Junior  Leagues  made  the  step  feasible. 
The  Ladies’  and  Pastor’s  Union  was  also  organized,  and  the 
Sunday  school  graded  according  to  the  most  approved 
plan. 

The  Vermont  Conference  met  here  in  1896  and  again 
in  1897.  It  was  an  unheard  of  proceeding  for  the  Annual 
Conference  to  meet  in  the  same  place  two  years  in  succession, 
but  Mr.  Davenport  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  initia¬ 
tive  and  originality.  Since  he  had  had  the  no  small  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  being  pastor  during  the  building  of  the  church, 
he  was  intensely  concerned  that  it  should  not  lag  financially. 
When  he  heard  that  the  Conference  heads  had  been  unable 
to  find  a  suitable  meeting  place  for  their  annual  session, 
he  invited  them  to  come  to  Barre  again,  but  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  this  time,  contrary  to  all  custom,  each  member 
should  pay  $1.00  a  day.  This  invitation  was  accepted 
with  the  result  that  Hedding  church  cleared  some  $1,000 
toward  the  debt.  These  Conference  sessions  were  of 
genuine  interest  to  the  town  generally,  for  outstanding 
speakers  were  always  present. 

During  the  1896  session,  Bishop  Fowler,  a  powerful 
speaker,  gave  a  lecture  at  the  opera  house  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  was  considered  one  of  the  most  superb  accom¬ 
plishments  along  this  line  to  which  a  Barre  audience  had 
ever  listened.  Sunday  morning,  the  Bishop  preached  to 
a  congregation  numbering  one  thousand  eighty-eight. 

During  this  Conference,  Edward  J.  Gale,  who  had  been 
holding  a  local  preacher’s  license,  was  received  on  trial 
into  the  Vermont  Conference.  Two  years  later,  as  was  the 
custom,  he  became  a  full  member  and  remained  until  1903, 
when,  due  to  his  wife’s  health,  he  transferred  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Conference. 

The  1897  Session  of  the  Conference  was  led  by  Bishop 
Walden. 

This  story  is  also  told  regarding  Mr.  Davenport’s  in¬ 
geniousness  in  raising  money.  He  had  persuaded  some  of 
the  well-to-do  women  of  the  parish,  including  Miss  Agnes 
French,  to  purchase  annuities  for  which  they  would  be 
paid  substantially  six  per  cent  interest  during  their  life- 
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Rev.  Elihu  Scott 
1837-1838 


Rev.  N.  W.  Culver 

1839-1840 


Rev.  Isaac  McAnn 

1855-1857 


Rev.  David  Packer 

1861-1863 


Rev.  Peter  Merrill 
1871-1874 


Rev.  J.  M.  Puffer 

1874 


Ministers  who  served  the  Barre  Methodist  Church  in  the  early  years. 
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time.  On  one  occasion,  the  interest  money  was  late  in 
reaching  Miss  French.  Being  of  an  exceedingly  devout 
and  also  an  exceedingly  explosive  temperament,  she  prompt¬ 
ly  sat  down  and  penned  the  following  note  to  the  pastor: 
“Dear  Brother  Davenport:  I  am  saved  and  sanctified. 
Glory  to  God!  Please  send  me  my  check  for  $30.” 

Special  revival  services  were  held  every  year  while 
Mr.  Davenport  was  here,  twice  by  the  Methodists  alone, 
twice  in  conjunction  with  the  Baptists,  and  once  with  the 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and  Presbyterians.  These 
services  and  the  large  amount  of  personal  work  done  by  the 
pastor  and  members  brought  tangible  results, — the  five- 
year  pastorage  showing  a  net  gain  of  one  hundred  thirty 
members.  The  records  for  one  year  disclose  an  average 
attendance  of  two  hundred  sixty  at  morning  service,  two 
hundred  at  Sunday  school,  two  hundred  thirty-eight  at 
evening  service,  ninety-seven  at  Epworth  League,  thirty- 
one  at  class  meeting,  and  forty-nine  at  prayer  meeting. 

Barre  had  been  a  city  since  1894,  and  now  with  a 
population  of  about  eight  thousand,  the  church  had  lost 
the  flavor  of  a  village  meeting  house  and  had  taken  on  urban 
characteristics. 

Beginning  Thursday,  October  28,  1897,  and  continuing 
through  the  31st,  the  centennial  of  organized  Methodism 
in  Barre  was  celebrated  in  the  new  church  building  which 
had  been  christened  Hedding  in  honor  of  its  most  renowned 
pastor.  The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port,  O.  H.  Reed,  and  J.  A.  Sherburne  who  had  settled  here 
on  his  retirement. 

t 

The  centennial  program  from  Thursday  evening  through 
Saturday  evening  consisted  of  the  reading  of  nine  historical 
papers  mostly  by  members  of  the  clergy.  They  were  as 
follows: 

The  Moral  Condition  of  Williams- 

town  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  Now  J.  A.  Sherburne 

Jesse  Lee,  the  Apostle  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Methodism  W.  M.  Newton, 

Water  bury 
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Elijah  Hedding,  the  Patron  Saint 

of  This  Church  A.  L.  Cooper, 

Randolph 


Methodism  Then  and  Now 

The  Beginnings  of  Methodism 
Central  Vermont 


in 


L.  L.  Beeman, 

Montpelier 


L.  P.  Tucker, 

Northfield 


Early  Methodism  in  Barre  J.  A.  Sherburne 

The  Spirit  of  Methodism  Joseph  Hamilton, 

St.  Johnsbury 

The  Benefits  of  a  Church  to  the 

Community  Mayor  John  W.  Gordon 


Methodism  of  the  Future  Andrew  Gillies, 

Montpelier 


On  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Davenport,  wife  of  the 
pastor,  also  read  an  original  poem,  “One  Hundred  Years 
Ago”. 

Saturday  afternoon,  a  reunion  of  former  pastors  of  the 
church  took  place.  Among  those  present  were  Isaac  McAnn 
(the  young  man  who  refused  to  live  in  parsonage  number 
one),  Harvey  Webster,  and  J.  A.  Sherburne.  An  old-fash¬ 
ioned  class  meeting  was  conducted  by  Father  Sherburne, 
as  he  was  now  commonly  called. 

On  Sunday  morning  Principal  F.  M.  Smith  of  Mont¬ 
pelier  Seminary  delivered  the  sermon,  “The  Mission  of  The 
Methodism  of  Today”. 

Mr.  Davenport’s  five  years  in  Barre  were  very  success¬ 
ful  from  every  standpoint,  and  established  a  precedent  for 
longer  pastorates  in  the  coming  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 

A.  E.  Atwater  followed  Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  Atwater 
had  been  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  New  York  prior 
to  entering  to  ministry,  and  had  all  the  enthusiasm  charac¬ 
teristic  of  youth  leaders.  He  kept  in  close  personal  touch 
with  all  the  young  people’s  groups,  without  in  any  way  neg¬ 
lecting  his  general  pastoral  duties  with  adult  members. 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  pastor  and  Judge 

* 

Barney,  a  home  department  of  the  Sunday  School  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  successfully  carried  on  throughout  the  entire 
parish,  with  ninety  members  enlisted  the  first  year. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  pastorate,  the  Methodists, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Baptists, 
sponsored  the  Gale  Evangelical  services  which  were  held  in 
the  Congregational  church. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Epworth  League,  the  initial 
contract  was  made  with  the  Howe  Moving  Picture  manage¬ 
ment  so  that  suitable  entertainment  of  this  type  was  brought 
to  the  city  twice  a  year.  This  project  brought  the  League 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  this  money  helped 
swell  the  pipe  organ  fund  started  when  Mr.  Davenport  was 
here.  Mr.  Atwater  also  arranged  to  have  a  carload  of 
“fresh  air”  children  brought  to  Barre  from  Boston,  a  worth¬ 
while  project  that  continued  for  some  time. 

The  Thank  Offering  Movement  ($20,000,000  was  asked 
from  the  Methodist  Churches  in  the  whole  country)  was 
pushed  at  this  time,  and  $3,000  collected  at  Hedding,  much 
more  than  was  believed  possible  by  many  of  the  members. 
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The  South  Barre  work  was  taken  up  again  now,  and  a 
local  preacher,  John  Gates,  sent  there  from  Hedding  Church. 
Among  later  preachers  who  supplied  this  Mission  appear  the 
names  of  Arthur  W.  Hewitt  and  John  C.  Prince,  both  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Montpelier  Seminary.  In  fact,  at  the  tender  age  of 
seventeen,  Mr.  Hewitt  preached  his  first  sermon  here  on 
September  23,  1900,  while  still  a  student  at  the  Seminary. 
These  services  in  South  Barre  were  well  attended  for  a  time, 
but  were  eventually  discontinued. 

The  growing  membership  of  the  church  and  all  its  or¬ 
ganizations  necessitated  the  pastor’s  employing  a  deaconess 
on  two  occasions  to  help  with  the  work.  This  established  a 
precedent  that  was  followed  for  a  number  of  years. 

About  this  time,  the  church  received  some  valuable 
property  as  gifts  of  devoted  members.  Mrs.  J.  R.  George 
deeded  a  new  apartment  house  on  Averill  street,  valued  at 
$4,000,  to  the  Methodist  Society  subject  to  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  and  $800  was  promised  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  at  her  d£ath.  Two  lots  on  Prospect  Hill  had 
previously  been  given  by  her  husband.  Miss  Agnes  French 
donated  a  small  lot  on  Franklin  street. 

Mr.  Atwater  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  outstanding 
executive  ability,  and  accomplished  a  great  deal  while  he 
was  here.  He  left  a  vigorous,  growing  church  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  seventy-six  members  and  probationers.  His  business 
acumen  was  marked,  and  the  always  irksome  task  of  raising 
money  was  comparatively  easy  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Atwater  was  invited  to  return  to  the  Barre  charge, 
but  he  wished  to  leave  this  Conference  to  be  near  his  mother 
in  New  York  state.  The  Bishop,  on  request  of  the  church, 
sent  Ralph  F.  Lowe,  a  New  Englander  by  birth  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wesleyan  University.  He  proved  to  be  an  admirable 
pastor  and  an  indefatigable  worker,  knowing  every  member 
of  his  large  constituency  by  name.  A  magnetic  personality 
and  an  unusually  friendly  and  warm  disposition  drew  people 
to  him  and  made  him  well  loved  in  the  church  and  the 
community. 

By  this  time,  the  pipe  organ  fund  had  reached  a  size¬ 
able  amount.  In  his  second  year  Mr.  Lowe,  with  the  aid  of 
a  capable  committee,  bent  his  energies  to  complete  the  sum 
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required  to  purchase  an  instrument  suitable  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the  spring  of  1904,  the 
organ  was  bought  and  installed  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,740,  and 
was  formally  inaugurated  April  26  at  a  concert  given  by  out¬ 
side  artists  in  conjunction  with  the  Hedding  choir  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  H.  Goodfellow.  Among  the  items  that 
made  up  the  organ  fund  was  the  following:  “From  sale  of 
old  church  bell — $50.” 


Rev.  Ralph  F.  Lowe  1902-1907 
Oldest  living  pastor  emeritus  of  Hedding  Church. 

This  period  of  the  church’s  history  finds  relationships 
with  other  churches  most  harmonious,  with  union  gospel 
meetings  being  carried  on  with  the  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists. 

Both  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Epworth  League  held  annual  conventions  at  Hedding  in 
1904,  indicating  in  some  degree  the  prestige  of  the  local 
church  throughout  the  state. 
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Mr.  Lowe  was  chairman  of  the  Conference  Board  of 
Deaconesses,  and  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  service 
was  stressed.  Within  a  three-year  period,  three  Hedding 
young  women,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanson  and  the  two  Robertson 
sisters,  were  graduated  from  deaconess  training  schools. 
They  were  the  first  of  a  group  of  outstanding  young  women 
to  go  into  this  work  from  the  Barre  Methodist  church. 

At  this  time,  and  in  no  small  part  due  to  efforts  of  this 
pastor,  the  North  Barre  Mission  was  founded  to  become  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  of  Hedding  Church’s  achievements. 
The  history  of  this  Mission  will  be  given  in  full  in  a  later 
chapter. 

On  the  first  two  days  of  the  New  Year,  1905,  Hedding 
Church  observed  the  centennial  of  the  organization  of  the 
Barre  circuit.  Methodism  had  come  a  long,  long  way  in 
Barre  in  one  hundred  years.  When  the  Barre  Church  be¬ 
came  the  circuit  head,  the  local  church  claimed  but  seventy  - 
three  members  out  of  a  total  three  hundred  thirty -seven. 
Now  the  roll  of  Hedding  numbered  five  hundred  seventy-five 
members  and  probationers,  the  largest  membership  in  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Davenport  returned  for  this  occasion  to  preach  a 
reminiscent  sermon  Sunday  evening  which  fell  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year.  The  next  day,  a  large  number  of 
members  and  friends  met  together  at  the  annual  New  Year’s 
dinner,  after  which  they  adjourned  to  the  sanctuary.  The 
time  on  this  occasion  was  passed  very  pleasantly  with  stories 
and  anecdotes  of  past  events,  and  with  happy  prophecies 
for  the  future. 

This  same  year,  1905,  Mr.  Davenport  (he  was  not  given 
his  doctor’s  degree  until  some  years  later)  published  in  the 
BARRE  DAILY  TIMES  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
METHODISM  IN  BARRE.  These  articles  incorporated 
in  them  Father  Sherburne’s  historical  paper  read  at  the 
1897  celebration.  Members  of  Hedding  Church  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  these  two  men,  and  this  history  could  never 
have  been  written  in  its  entirety  but  for  their  earlier  works. 
In  addition  to  this  history  of  Barre  Methodism,  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  wrote  a  number  of  other  histories  of  Methodist  Churches 
and  Methodist  institutions  in  the  state. 
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Father  Sherburne  had  passed  away  the  previous  year, 
1904,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  Elmwood  cemetery. 
His  life  had  been  a  psalm  of  Christian  living  dedicated  to  his 
Maker.  Integrity,  strength  and  complete  kindliness  were 
the  stamp  of  his  countenance  and  the  mark  of  his  character. 
Along  the  streets  of  Barre,  and  especially  in  the  halls  of  the 
church  he  so  greatly  loved,  the  saintly,  white  haired  figure 
was  sorely  missed. 


CHAPTER  VII 

TRANQUIL  YEARS 

When  Mr.  Lowe  left  Hedding  charge  and  E.  O.  Thayer 
came,  it  was  the  largest  and  strongest  church  in  the  entire 
Vermont  Conference.  Not  only  did  the  membership  exceed 
that  of  any  other  church,  the  Sunday  school  and  Epworth 
League  were  also  in  the  lead.  The  probable  value  of  the 
church  edifice,  listed  at  $27,500,  was  highest  of  any,  with 
that  of  St.  Albans  second  at  $25,000.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  only  thirteen  out  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-eight 
charges  had  church  buildings  valued  as  high  as  $10,000,  and 
four  of  the  charges  had  no  church  at  all. 

The  minister’s  salary,  at  $1,000  with  a  $300  allowance 
for  house  rent,  was  one  of  the  highest  paid,  St.  Johnsbury 
paying  the  most  at  this  time,  exceeding  Hedding  by  $500. 

Dr.  Thayer’s  first  fourteen  years  of  service  were  spent 
in  the  South  in  educational  work  which  culminated  in  his 
appointment  to  the  presidency  of  Clark  University,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  in  1881.  Later,  in  1889,  he  entered  the  Maine 
Conference,  and  following  that,  the  Vermont  Conference 
where  he  served  in  Springfield  for  four  years  prior  to  coming 
to  Barre. 

Dr.  Thayer  was  a  tall,  handsome  man  of  exceedingly 
dignified  presence,  and  was  accorded  considerable  respect 
by  the  Conference  members  generally.  At  the  1906  Session, 
in  Morrisville,  Bishop  Hamilton  appointed  him  to  the  chair 
to  preside  in  his  place  on  various  occasions.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  of  honor. 
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At  Conference  time,  it  was  the  custom  for  some  of  the 
other  pastors  of  the  town  to  invite  outstanding  members  of 
the  Methodist  clergy  to  preach  in  their  churches.  At  this 
same  Session,  Dr.  Thayer  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  Con- 
gregationalists  while  the  Bishop  held  a  service  at  the  town 
hall,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Frost  was  speaker  at  the  Univer- 
salist  Church. 

The  Annual  Vermont  Conference  met  in  Barre  for  the 
sixth  time  in  1908,  with  Bishop  Earl  Cranston  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  presiding.  The  members  were  cordially  entertained 
by  the  people  of  the  city,  and  the  other  churches  showed 
many  courtesies  to  them,  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
Churches  being  opened  for  their  use.  A  telephone  system 
was  installed  in  the  vestry  free  of  charge  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Telephone  Company  for  the  convenience  of  the  pastors, 
and  this,  with  other  features,  gave  this  Session  a  modern 
flavor  as  compared  with  any  held  in  Barre  before. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  Conference  members  were 
saddened  by  the  news  that  one  of  their  former  members, 
Isaac  McAnn,  had  passed  away  the  day  before,  two  months 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
sixty-four  years. 

The  Vermont  Conference  took  vital  interest  in  important 
question  of  the  day,  and  this  Conference  sent  a  resolution  to 
the  General  Conference  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  May,  re¬ 
questing  that  a  Secretary  of  Church  and  Labor  be  elected 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  bring  about  a  more  cordial 
understanding  between  the  church  and  the  laboring  man. 
A  year  later,  the  Conference  deeply  deplored  the  growing 
divorce  rate,  and  the  clergy  pledged  themselves  to  observance 
of  the  church  laws  regarding  remarriage  of  divorced  parsons. 

Some  of  the  members  did  not  find  the  Vermont  Confer¬ 
ence  an  easy  field  in  which  to  serve,  and  one  of  them  had  this 
comment  to  make  in  a  district  report  tinged  with  melan¬ 
choly:  “Yet  some  experiences  that  come  to  a  Vermont  pas¬ 
tor  might  well  acidulate  the  sweetest  temper  and  turn  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  to  bonny-clabber!” 

Despite  many  economic  obstacles,  however,  especially 
in  the  smaller  communities,  Methodism  was  very  strong  in 
Vermont  at  this  time  and  could  claim  a  larger  proportion  of 
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the  population  of  this  state  than  of  any  other  state  in  New 
England. 

Arthur  W.  Hewitt,  earlier  connected  with  the  South 
Barre  work,  was  ordained  elder  at  Hedding  Church  by 
Bishop  Cranston  at  the  third  session  of  this  Conference. 

The  final  Sunday  of  the  Conference  was  a  stirring  oc¬ 
casion.  Bishop  Cranston  preached  to  a  congregation  of 
more  than  1,000,  while  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Frost  and  the  Rev. 
F.  E.  White  were  speakers  in  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
Churches  respectively. 

At  two-thirty  that  afternoon,  an  evangelistic  service 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Brushingham,  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  General  Conference  Commission  on  Aggressive  Evan¬ 
gelism.  Fifty-five  young  people  came  forward  and  conse¬ 
crated  their  lives  to  any  work  of  the  church  to  which  they 
might  be  called. 

To  the  pastor  went  many  congratulations  for  his  no 
small  part  in  making  this  Conference  Session  a  success. 

In  1909,  a  new  organization  was  formed  in  the  city  of 
Barre,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country, — the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  This  first  troop  was  organized  at  the  Baptist 
Church.  A  year  or  so  later,  Dr.  Thayer  formed  a  second 
troop  under  the  auspices  of  Hedding  Church,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  its  first  scoutmaster.  This  troop  got  off  to  a  good 
start,  and  by  1912,  when  Emery  Newhall  became  scout¬ 
master,  it  was  a  good  sized  troop,  already  equipped  with 
uniforms. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  many  youth  groups  such  as 
the  Camp  Fire  girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Cub  Packs,  and  Brownies 
were  organized  under  the  sponsorship  of  Hedding  Church. 

The  three  Leagues  were  flourishing  now,  and  in  1910, 
the  Epworth  League  laid  a  hardwood  floor  in  the  League 
room  and  the  Ladies’  and  Pastor’s  Union  helped  to  buy  a 
new  carpet. 

Dr.  Thayer  was  the  last  representative  of  an  old  school 
of  clergyman  to  come  to  Barre.  Tolerant  and  kindly  at  all 
times  in  his  dealings  with  others,  he  conducted  his  own  life 
with  the  strictest  discipline,  and,  among  other  things,  ob¬ 
served  the  Sabbath  most  scrupulously.  While  not  auto¬ 
cratically  prohibiting  these  things,  Dr.  Thayer  deplored  the 
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Rev.  L.  L  Beeman 
1887-1890 


Rev.  W.  S.  Smithers 

1 890-1  893 


Dr.  Walter  R.  Davenport 

1893-1898 


Rev.  A.  E.  Atwater 
1898-1902 


Dr.  E.  O.  Thayer 
1907-1912 


Rev.  Elmer  F.  Newell 

1912-1916 


Ministers  who  served  the  Barre  Methodist  Church  near  the  turn  of  the  century 
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practice  of  conducting  sales  within  the  halls  of  the  church, 
even  when  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  the  church  and  its  various  benevolences. 

He  left  Hedding  Church  in  thriving  condition  in  the 
spring  of  1912,  to  retire  from  the  active  ministry.  He  and 
his  wife  spent  their  remaining  years  with  their  daughters  in 
California. 

Elmer  F.  Newell  took  the  Barre  charge  after  Dr. 
Thayer’s  retirement.  He  was  a  genial,  warm-hearted  man 
of  friendly  disposition,  and  Hedding  members  were  drawn 
to  him  at  once. 

The  parsonage  was  in  need  of  some  repairs  now,  and 
$435  was  spent  in  1915,  the  largest  part  of  which  went  into 
the  installation  of  a  new  steamheating  plant.  There  was  no 
church  debt  at  this  time.  The  minister’s  salary  was  $1500, 
including  house  rent,  and  discussion  of  the  rising  cost  of 
living  had  begun  to  creep  into  the  Conference  records. 
The  membership  showed  a  slight  decline,  but  many  times 
these  declines,  especially  when  marked,  were  more  a  matter 
of  the  church  records  being  brought  up  to  date,  names  of 
deceased  and  departed  members  crossed  off,  than  of  any 
indication  that  the  church  itself  had  lost  ground. 

These  were  happy  days  in  the  life  of  the  church.  The 
social  life  of  many  of  its  people  was  completely  centered  here. 
The  Ladies’  and  Pastor’s  Union  and  the  Missionary  Societies 
were  flourishing,  and  it  was  nothing  short  of  amazing  the 
amount  of  actual  hard  work  these  women  did  to  raise  money 
for  various  purposes.  Chicken  pie  suppers  (with  Mrs. 
Kennerson’s  hot  rolls  in  abundance),  rummage  sales,  fairs, 
food  sales,  entertainments, — all  these  were  in  evidence  and 
testified  to  harmony  and  fellowship  among  the  members. 
The  kitchen  was  primitive  in  its  appointments,  the  base¬ 
ment  unattractive,  but  probably  not  one  child  or  youth 
who  attended  functions  there  noticed  these  things,  being 
much  more  concerned  with  the  tables  with  their  white  cloth 
covers,  loaded  with  good  things  to  eat.  The  atmosphere  of 
festivity  and  merriment  and  song  that  pervaded  these  oc¬ 
casions  lingered  in  memory  many  years  after  the  crude  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  the  uncouth  furnace  standing  forth  without 
apology  in  the  main  basement  room  (to  warm  chilled  bodies), 
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the  old-fashioned  lights,  the  obscure  stairways,  the  plain 
cellar  windows, — many  years  after  these  things  were  for¬ 
gotten.  Nostalgia  often  grips  the  heart  for  those  days  of  a 
more  tranquil  mood,  lived  at  a  slower  tempo,  when  there  was 
time  to  savor  each  of  these  plesaant  occasions  to  its  fullest. 

In  the  year  1916,  B.  G.  Lipsky  left  the  Maine  Con¬ 
ference  to  enter  Vermont,  and  was  assigned  to  Hedding 
Church.  There  has  been  little  similarity  of  temperament 
among  the  men  who  have  served  this  church,  each  one  being 


Dr.  B.  G.  Lipsky  1916-1923 
Outstanding  leader  of  Hedding  Youth 

completely  individual,  and  putting  his  own  stamp  on  the 
church  program.  Mr.  Lipsky  was  an  entirely  different  type 
of  pastor  than  either  Dr.  Thayer  or  Mr.  Newell,  but  as  de¬ 
voted  and  conscientious  as  they.  A  sincere,  impassioned 
speaker,  he  made  a  vital  appeal,  especially  to  the  young 
people  with  whom  he  was  very  popular. 
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The  Netop  Class  of  young  women  was  organized  in 
1917  with  five  members.  Its  purpose  was  two-fold,  religious 
and  social,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  real  force  in  reaching  stran¬ 
gers  in  the  city  and  welcoming  them  to  fellowship.  This 
was  but  one  of  the  many  Sunday  school  cJ  asses  that  were 
active  at  Hedding  Church. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  group  of  young  people  in  the 
church  during  this  decade,  and  they  were  unusually  faithful 
in  working  for  the  church.  Sunday  was  often  a  very  strenu¬ 
ous  day  for  them.  In  the  morning  they  were  present  at 
church  and  Sunday  school,  often  teaching  a  class.  After 
dinner,  they  would  frequently  walk  to  the  North  Barre 
Mission  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school  there,  and  Sunday 
evening  found  them  once  more  at  Hedding  for  Epworth 
League  and  evening  service. 

The  United  States  was  now  a  participant  of  World  War 
I.  The  battle  cry  of  this  conflict  was  “Make  the  World 
Safe  for  Democracy”,  and  Methodist  youth  with  those  of 
other  denominations  enlisted  in  the  service  of  their  country 
quickly  and  enthusiastically. 

The  approach  to  the  church  from  Church  street  had 
never  been  satisfactory,  and  in  May,  1921,  the  trustees  were 
delegated  to  find  out  what  kind  of  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  with  the  city  in  regard  to  a  sidewalk  there.  At  this 
same  meeting,  the  matter  of  the  leaking  church  roof  was 
discussed,  and  plans  made  for  prompt  repairs.  This  roof, 
due  to  the  type  of  construction,  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
officials  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  oftentimes  they 
despaired  of  repairing  it  with  any  degree  of  assurance  that 
the  work  would  be  permanent. 

The  Annual  Conference  that  met  in  Barre  in  1921  was 
in  charge  of  Bishop  Hughes. 

The  high  cost  of  living  had  caught  up  with  the  church 
on  all  sides.  Mrs.  George,  who  previously  had  deeded  some 
property  to  the  church  subject  to  certain  conditions,  found 
the  money  derived  from  this  investment  insufficient  for  her 
needs.  At  a  winter  meeting  in  1922  it  was  decided  that  the 
fair  thing  to  do  was  to  raise  $1,000  on  this  property  to  be 
used  for  her  as  needed. 
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It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  this  history  to  note 
that  on  March  13,  1923,  the  Official  Board  voted  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  new  record  book  for  its  secretary,  as  the  old  one  could 
not  be  found.  Not  only  was  this  one  record  book  missing; 
since  then  it  has  been  discovered  that  all  the  other  books 
prior  to  1921  containing  the  secretaries’  reports  of  the  Official 
Board  meetings  have  disappeared,  although  they  are  known 
to  have  been  carefully  kept  by  the  various  secretaries,  Dr. 
O.  H.  Reed,  Alvin  W.  Gates  and  Glenn  C.  Carpenter  among 
others. 

Four  large,  stout-covered  books  contain  the  reports  from 
February,  1921  to  the  present  time.  Both  Emery  Newhall 
and  Mrs.  Alvin  W.  Gates  served  as  secretary  for  periods 
of  ten  years,  followed  by  various  others  who  held  the  position 
for  lesser  intervals  of  time.  Raymond  H.  Bosworth  has 
been  in  this  office  since  June,  1946,  and  supplements  his 
painstaking  accounts  with  newspaper  clippings,  programs, 
letters,  and  miscellaneous  material  that  will  be  a  joy  to  some 
future  historian.  There  is  also  in  existence  a  small  book 
that  contains  the  records  of  the  Trustees’  meetings  from 
1908  to  July,  1943,  which  was  kept  by  Judge  E.  R.  Davis. 

The  Epworth  League  Institute  had  been  organized  in 
1917  and  now  met  each  June  at  Montpelier  Seminary. 
Hedding  youth  showed  much  interest  in  these  conferences 
and  supported  them  well.  Seventeen  went  from  Barre  in 
1922. 

The  matter  of  the  George  property  continued  to  vex 
the  church  officials.  At  a  winter  meeting,  1923,  A.  A.  Boyce, 
acting  for  the  trustees,  asked  permission  to  sell  either  this 
building  or  the  parsonage  on  French  street,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees.  Permission  was  granted  to 
do  this,  but  on  April  10  the  Board  specifically  recommended 
that  the  Averill  street  property  be  sold,  all  claims  paid,  and 
the  residue  applied  to  church  repairs.  Thus,  the  parsonage 
was  saved  for  future  ministers’  families. 

Many  individuals  of  Hedding  Church  have  made  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  community  during 
its  long  history.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Drew  came  to  the 
front  in  this  capacity  in  1923,  when  they  organized  the 
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Santa  Claus  Club  of  Barre,  a  club  whose  sole  purpose  was  to 
make  a  joyous  Christmas  for  the  city’s  underprivileged 
children.  Gifts,  money  and  services  were  contributed  vol¬ 
untarily  by  the  people  of  Barre  to  this  new  project  which 
had  the  instant  and  spontaneous  success  that  only  a  truly 
good  thing  can  achieve.  Even  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Drew 
have  been  compelled  to  be  absent  at  Christmas  time,  the 
Santa  Claus  Club  continues  its  seasonal  demonstration  of 
good  will.  Such  worthwhile  community  projects,  which  are 
only  the  manifestations  of  an  inward  spirit,  have  constantly 
lined  the  fabric  of  Hedding  Church’s  over-all  service,  and 
have  made  her  and  her  members  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
city  of  Barre. 

The  following  June,  the  pastor’s  salary  was  raised  from 
$1,800  to  $2,000,  several  raises  having  been  made  prior  to 
this. 

Heavy  sorrow  entered  the  pastor’s  household  during 
their  stay  in  Barre,  when  their  younger  son  was  taken  from 
them.  The  sympathy  of  the  entire  parish  and  community 
went  out  to  them  in  their  hour  of  loss. 

Mr.  Lipsky’s  pastorate  was  of  seven  years’  duration,  the 
longest  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  that  fact  is 
testimony  to  the  splendid  work  he  did  here.  Today,  an  as¬ 
tonishingly  large  porportion  of  those  who  came  under  Mr. 
Lipsky’s  influence  in  their  youth  are  to  be  found  as  church 
leaders  in  their  communities,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  Vermont,  but  in  the  large  cities  in  other  states. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  TWENTIES 

W.  T.  Best  came  to  Hedding  Church  in  the  spring, 
1923.  He  was  a  man  who  had  had  an  unusual  career.  Born 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  he  trained  for  the  priesthood 
and  was  almost  ready  to  take  his  final  vows  when  he  came 
to  the  decision  that  he  was  making  a  mistake.  A  number 
of  local  ministers  have  forsaken  Methodism  to  become  clergy¬ 
men  in  some  other  denominations,  but  this  is  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  Barre  Church  when  a  clergyman  or 
clergyman-in-training  of  another  church  has  embraced 
Methodism.  Before  he  did  so  he  worked  for  some  time  in 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  was  called  the  ‘‘boy  preacher7’. 

Mr.  Best  was  a  powerful  speaker  with  a  flair  for  the 
dramatic.  He  was  also  an  exceptionally  capable  business 
man  and  financial  affairs  of  the  church  flourished  under  his 
direction.  He  owned  and  directed  a  small  printing  concern 
in  Morristown,  N.  Y.,  during  his  preaching  years.  He  was 
something  of  a  “joiner”  and  belonged  to  many  organizations 
and  fraternal  orders  in  Barre. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  in  March,  1924,  the  officials 
of  the  church  voted  to  recommend  Doris  Merle  Davis  as  a 
deaconess  probationer  to  the  Deaconess  Board  of  the  St. 
Louis  Conference.  Two  years  later  she  became  a  full  fledged 
deaconess  and  served  in  this  field  until  her  marriage  eleven 
years  later. 

This  was  the  post  war  era  of  the  roaring  and  profligate 
twenties,  and  interest  in  some  branches  of  religious  work 
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flagged.  In  the  church  records,  concern  was  evidenced  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  young  people  of  adolescent  age. 

In  June,  1924,  an  appeal  came  from  Miss  Carle  of  the 
Mission  asking  for  teachers,  and  also  urging  Hedding  mem¬ 
bers  to  take  more  interest  in  the  work  there. 

The  routine  work  of  the  church  continued,  in  war  and 
in  peace.  Hedding  Church  had  had  a  creditable  record  in 
benevolences  through  the  years,  and  in  connection  with 
these,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  June,  1924,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  this  money  was  apportioned  to  the  New 
England  benevolences,  which  included  Montpelier  Seminary 
and  Boston  University.  The  remaining  two-thirds  went  to 
World  Service. 

The  following  year,  in  March,  1925,  the  officials  voted 
to  place  the  proper  inscription  on  Mrs.  George’s  monument, 
not  unmindful  of  how  much  she  had  done  for  the  church. 
There  was  also  discussion  at  this  meeting  as  to  what  use  her 
money  ,  should  be  put.  Two  weeks  later,  the  trustees  were 
empowered  to  use  the  money  to  pay  all  debts  and  make 
some  repairs,  rather  than  to  establish  an  endowment  fund. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  pastor’s  salary  was  raised  to 
$2,200,  and  the  rental  value  of  the  parsonage  set  at  $500. 
A  year  later,  another  $300  was  added  to  Mr.  Best’s  salary, 
mute  testimony  to  his  efficiency  as  a  pastor  and  a  business 
man. 

During  these  years,  several  lay  preachers  were  connected 
with  Hedding  Church,  and  annually  their  licenses  were  re¬ 
newed  at  the  Fourth  Quarterly  Conference.  Most  of  this 
group  are  still  active  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  community. 
On  March  30,  1929,  the  licenses  of  Cornelius  Granai,  M.  F. 
Cerasoli,  and  Nelson  Abbiatti  were  renewed. 

“Mike”  Cerasoli,  as  he  has  always  been  called,  had  at¬ 
tended  both  North  Barre  Mission  and  Montpelier  Seminary. 
He  first  held  a  license  to  preach  while  a  student  at  the  Semi¬ 
nary.  After  his  graduation  in  1922,  he  had  it  renewed  from 
time  to  time  when  he  was  located  in  Barre  and  could  do  so. 
A  busy  practicing  physican  in  later  years,  Dr.  Cerasoli  did 
not  continue  as  a  local  preacher. 

“Kio”  Granai  also  attended  the  Mission  and  the  Semi¬ 
nary.  He  first  secured  his  local  preacher’s  license  in  More- 
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town  in  1918,  and  has  held  it  ever  since.  The  most  active 
of  any  of  the  lay  preachers,  he  has  held  preaching  charges 
almost  constantly,  although  he  is  by  profession  a  lawyer. 

Nelson  Abbiatti  first  received  a  license  to  preach  in 
1921,  and  held  it  until  1929  when  he  asked  that  it  be  dis¬ 
continued.  He  has,  however,  continued  his  intense  interest 
in  the  church  and  is  one  of  its  most  active  and  conscientious 
members.  In  1928  and  1929  N.  H.  Chesley  also  held  a  local 
preacher’s  license,  and  exhorters’  licenses  were  issued  Merlyn 
Ordway  and  Clarence  Nicholson  for  several  years. 

Thus,  the  intricate  machinery  of  organization  which 
was  so  vital  and  necessary  in  the  pioneer  beginnings,  and  for 
which  Methodism  has  been  famed,  has  functioned  adequately 
across  the  long  years  to  the  present  time. 

Following  Mr.  Best,  Charles  M.  Charlton  came  to  Barre 
in  the  spring  of  1928,  and  left  in  the  fall  of  1929,  remaining 
less  than  one  year  and  a  half.  He  had  had  a  career  as  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  navy  and  having  become  accustomed  to  a  short, 
ritualistic  type  of  service,  he  found  the  adjustment  to  the 
civilian  service  of  the  Methodist  Church  difficult.  His 
sermons  were  on  an  intellectual  plane,  but  seemed  exceeding¬ 
ly  brief  to  a  congregation  which  was  accustomed  to  ministers 
who  preached  at  least  twenty  minutes. 

There  was  more  concern  for  world  peace  at  this  time 
than  had  ever  before  been  evidenced.  World  War  I  had 
left  people  everywhere  heartsick  and  disillusioned.  On 
June  27,  1928,  the  Official  Board  voted  to  endorse  the  Kellogg 
Pact  Petition,  which  was  a  resolution  renouncing  war. 

The  following  June,  1929,  the  matter  of  repairs  was 
again  on  the  minds  of  the  officials,  and  they  voted  to  roof 
the  parsonage,  and  put  in  new  walks  in  front  of  the  church. 
Men  were  hired  for  this  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
did  some  work  on  the  parsonage  barn,  and  fixed  the  church 
lawn. 

By  the  fall  of  1929,  Mr.  Charlton  had  tendered  his 
resignation.  One  hundred  fifty  dollars  was  borrowed  and  a 
note  given  the  bank  so  that  he  might  be  paid  in  full.  Later 
he  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

Since  any  change  of  pastorate  in  the  Methodist  Church 
usually  takes  place  in  the  spring  at  Conference  time,  Mr. 
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Charlton’s  departure  in  the  fall  necessitated  some  hasty 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  pulpit  supply  committee.  Several 
prospects  were  considered  by  this  committee,  and  their 
names  presented  to  the  Official  Board.  In  the  end,  in  No¬ 
vember,  C.  C.  Chayer,  then  district  superintendent,  was 
“given  a  call”  with  the  understanding  that  he  might  con¬ 
tinue  his  duties  as  superintendent  for  a  time.  His  salary 
was  set  at  $2,800,  a  slight  increase  over  his  predecessor’s, 
with  the  promise  of  a  $200  raise  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Conference  year. 

Mr.  Chayer  was  a  colorful,  warm-hearted  man  who 
plunged  zealously  into  the  work  of  the  church,  and  who  soon 
put  his  own  individual  stamp  on  its  activities.  One  of  the 
first  things  initiated  by  him  was  the  publication  of  a  little 
church  bulletin — the  HEDDING  HERALD.  This  was  a 
breezy,  attractive  little  folder,  partly  inspirational  in  nature, 
and  also  with  definite  news  value,  keeping  the  members  up 
to  date  on  the  activities  not  only  of  Hedding  Church  but 
also  of  the  Methodist  church  as  a  whole.  Within  a  few 
months,  HEDDING  HERALD  was  going  into  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred  Methodist  homes  in  the 
vicinity.  The  church  also  authorized  the  use  of  advertising 
in  the  local  press  for  a  two  months  period. 

Early  in  Mr.  Chayer’s  pastorate,  in  1930,  the  Junior 
choir  was  organized  and  sang  for  the  first  time  March  29. 
Other  branches  of  church  activity  took  on  new  life,  and  the 
congregations  increased  steadily.  One  cold  winter  morn¬ 
ing,  three  hundred  forty-five  were  present  at  church,  seventy- 
five  of  whom  were  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  city  who  attended 
in  a  body.  The  Sunday  school  attendance  that  day  was 
two  hundred  thirty-one,  the  evening  service  seven  hundred, 
although  it  is  not  known  just  what  the  special  feature  was 
that  evening.  So  large  were  the  congregations  that  the  little 
HEDDING  HERALD  reported  the  happy  complaint,  “that 
it  is  getting  so  a  person  cannot  come  to  church  and  look 
across  and  see  his  friends.”  The  Epworth  League  was 
reporting  attendances  of  over  fifty.  Also  active  were  the 
Girl  Scouts  (of  whom  there  were  one  hundred  seventy  in  the 
city),  Brownies,  Home  Guards,  King’s  Heralds,  and  many 
Sunday  school  classes,  including  a  men’s  class  which  had 
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attendances  of  forty  and  more  on  Sunday  mornings.  One 
especially  cold  day  in  February,  1931,  the  Sunday  school 
attendance  was  two  hundred  twenty-one,  and  a  week  or  two 
later,  when  Governor  Wilson  addressed  the  Sunday  school 
assembly  at  the  invitation  of  the  Top-Notch  class,  this 
jumped  to  a  challenging  high  of  three  hundred  ten. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Chayer’s  outstanding  contribution  to 
Hedding  Church  was  the  revitalizing  of  the  Sunday  evening 
services.  Interest  in  these  had  been  steadily  declining,  and 
the  periods  when  they  were  discontinued  altogether  alter¬ 
nated  with  half-hearted  attempts  to  revive  them.  During 
the  two  years  he  was  here,  Mr.  Chayer  put  much  time  and 
thought  into  making  these  services  real  contributions  to  the 
life  of  the  church  and  community.  Week  after  week,  out¬ 
side  speakers  and  musicians  of  ability  were  present  at 
Hedding  Church.  The  “Symphony  Hour”  by  the  Barre 
Junior  Symphony  orchestra,  under  the  directionof  Dr.  D.  C. 
Jarvis,  was  a  feature  enjoyed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  evening  service  during  one  season.  Bishop  Robinson, 
of  Delhi,  India,  was  one  of  the  many  fine  speakers. 

The  Top-Notch  class  of  boys  and  young  men,  which 
celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  in  December,  1930,  voted 
to  provide  ushers  for  the  evening  services  at  one  time,  and 
eventually  an  orchestra  of  Hedding  young  people  was  or¬ 
ganized  for  these  services. 

The  active  membership  was  now  listed  officially  as  five 
hundred  twenty-five.  The  drop  was  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  careful  check  of  the  membership  placed  sixty 
names  on  the  non-resident  list.  Out  of  this  five  hundred 
twenty-five,  nearly  one  hundred  were  living  outside  the  city. 

The  old  problem  of  church  repairs,  of  which  there  had 
been  ample  mention  before  Mr.  Chayer  came,  was  still  pre¬ 
sent,  and  this  note  was  growing  steadily  more  and  more  in¬ 
sistent,  especially  after  it  was  impressed  on  the  members  that 
Hedding  Church  was  planning  to  entertain  the  Conference 
in  1934.  It  has  always  seemed  to  take  some  drastic  or 
important  event  such  as  a  cyclone,  an  industrial  revolution, 
or  a  Methodist  Conference  to  jolt  the  church  members  into 
action  on  the  repair  and  building  problem.  The  unattrac- 
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tive  appearance  and  general  inefficiency  of  the  basement  was 
a  thorn  in  good  Methodist  flesh,  and  “A  Better  Basement” 
became  the  battle  cry  from  1930  on.  Mrs.  Telia  Trow 
had  promised  $1,000  in  the  event  the  project  was  under¬ 
taken.  In  regard  to  finances,  this  church  was  very  meagerly 
endowed,  having  only  $500  in  such  a  fund  as  contrasted  with 
St.  Johnsbury’s  $75,000,  so  that  in  any  project  the  members 
undertook  they  were  realistically  aware  that  the  financial 
burden  would  rest  squarely  on  their  shoulders.  But  Method¬ 
ist  shoulders  had  been  squared  before,  and  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  slowly  moving  now  to  a  decision  that  the 
hour  for  action  was  close  at  hand. 

A  capable  Investigating  Committee  was  appointed  in 
January,  1931,  consisting  of  the  pastor,  A.  A.  Boyce,  Glenn 
Carpenter,  G.  A.  Bixby,  and  Dr.  L.  D.  Martin.  This  com¬ 
mittee  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  had  made  rapid  strides 
toward  formulating  a  program  when  a  break  in  pastoral 
leadership  made  the  cancellation  of  their  immediate  efforts 
seem  feasible. 

At  Conference  time,  Mr.  Chayer  received  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  offer  to  become  headmaster  of  Montpelier  Seminary, 
an  offer  which  the  people  of  Hedding  could  only  be  glad  to 
see  him  accept  with  their  good  wishes  and  congratulations. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

DEPRESSION  YEARS 

Probably  a  more  able  man  for  the  work  that  lay  ahead 
could  not  have  come  to  Hedding  Church  than  Laurence  H. 
Blackburn.  He  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
Conference,  but  came  from  a  charge  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  man  of  initiative  and  originality,  with  definite 
ideas  as  to  the  value  of  beauty  in  religious  services,  and 
therefore,  of  the  value  of  a  beautiful  church.  He  also  had 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  was  not  easily  discouraged. 

The  work  of  the  Investigation  Committee  had  been 
necessarily  suspended  during  the  pastoral  change,  but  this 
committee  became  active  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  October,  1931,  made  their  report.  They  unani¬ 
mously  though  regretfully  declared  themselves  of  the  opinion 
that  it  seemed  “absolutely  unwise  to  undertake  a  large  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  midst  of  such  serious  and  uncertain  business  con¬ 
ditions.”  They  recommended  certain  minor  repairs,  and 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  building  fund,  and  suggest¬ 
ed  further  careful  study  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Great  Depression, 
the  bitterest  it  had  ever  experienced,  and  institutions  and 
organizations  everywhere  were  bending  their  fullest  efforts 
toward  survival.  The  plight  of  millions  of  individuals  in  the 
nation  was  pitiable. 

This  report  of  the  Investigation  Committee  sounds 
decisive  enough,  but  the  matter  was  by  no  means  dropped  or 
forgotten.  The  committee  continued  its  work  and  had  as 
its  chairman  the  pastor,  who  was  optimistic  and  enthusiastic, 
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although  business  conditions  grew  worse  rather  than  better 
as  time  went  on.  In  March,  1932,  the  committee  brought 
in  a  report  in  which  they  recommended  a  complete  renova¬ 
tion  program  estimated  at  $9,800.  One  reason  put  forward 
for  undertaking  the  work  at  this  time  was  the  favorable, 
low-priced  labor  conditions. 

Only  once  before  was  a  remodeling  project  approaching 
this  one  undertaken,  when  the  sum  of  over  $4,000  was  spent 
on  the  second  church  in  1867. 

Following  this  report,  a  Campaign  Committee  consisting 
of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Bixby,  Mrs.  Raymond  Martin,  Eric  Pirie, 
Guy  Norris,  Fred  Cutts,  Mrs.  Mae  Counter,  and  the  pastor 
and  Glenn  Carpenter,  ex-officio,  was  elected.  The  Building 
Committee,  headed  by  the  pastor,  was  as  follows:  A.  A. 
Boyce,  Dr.  L.  D.  Martin,  Earl  Batchelder,  Harry  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Hosmer,  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Wishart. 

The  week  of  June  5th,  an  intensive  campaign  was  con¬ 
ducted  and  over  $10,000  was  pledged,  more  than  half  of 
which  was  paid  in  cash.  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  contributed 
$1,000  and  pledged  another  $500.  From  time  to  time,  addi¬ 
tional  gifts  were  received. 

In  the  end,  approximately  $17,000  was  spent,  which 
almost  equalled  the  total  cost  of  the  church  when  new,  so 
much  had  building  costs  increased  even  with  depression 
rates.  The  raising  of  this  fund  at  this  time  of  economic 
hazard  also  had  its  parallel  in  another  period  of  the  church 
history,  for  money  for  the  new  church  was  raised  in  the  un¬ 
certain  days  of  the  1890’s.  On  December  30,  1932,  with 
this  program  in  mind,  a  special  Quarterly  Conference  voted 
to  mortgage  the  real  estate  of  the  church  for  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $13,000. 

Boston  architects  assisted  in  developing  preliminary 
plans,  but  the  actual  work  was  directed  by  the  Building 
Committee.  John  Boyce  designed  the  chancel  and  super¬ 
vised  its  construction,  and  also  gave  invaluable  advice 
throughout  the  project. 

The  construction  program  took  almost  a  year,  and  the 
result  was  a  completely  remodeled  and  beautified  church. 
The  pulpit  recess  was  transformed  into  a  chancel  with  an 
altar  and  memorial  cross  in  the  center  beneath  the  Belle 
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Moore  Parks  memorial  window.  On  either  side  of  this 
altar  were  placed  the  pulpit  and  lectern,  giving  balance  to 
the  setting.  Lighting  effects  and  rich  coloring  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  arrangement.  The  cross  and  matching  gold 
vases  for  the  altar  were  gifts  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  G.  Lipsky, 
in  memory  of  their  son  Francis,  who  had  died  while  still  a 
student  in  college. 

The  basement  as  such  ceased  to  be,  and  in  its  place  was 
an  attractive  room  with  stained  panelled  walls,  casement 
windows,  linoleum  floor,  and  modern  lighting  fixtures.  On 


Rev.  Laurence  H.  Blackburn 
1931-1937 

Heddlng  Church  was  remodeled 
under  his  leadership. 


one  side  was  a  fireplace  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  George  W. 
Perrin,  with  Dario  Macchi’s  religious  mural  in  oils  above  it. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  very  up-to-date  small  theater.  This 
room  was  appropriately  christened  Fellowship  Hall. 

The  kitchen  was  modernized  and  became  a  source  of 
continual  satisfaction  to  the  women.  Much  of  its  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  furnished  by  A.  A.  Boyce.  At  the  rear  of  Fellow¬ 
ship  Hall,  in  the  enclosed  furnace  room,  an  efficient  stoker 
heating  system  was  installed.  New  stairways  were  con- 
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structed  and  the  many  other  features  of  the  renovation 
program  carried  out.  Finally,  the  whole  place  was  repaired 
to  the  smallest  detail  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

No  record  was  preserved  of  the  many  individual  gifts, 
large  and  small,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  was  by 
everyone  doing  his  share  to  the  limit,  and  at  considerable 
personal  sacrifice,  that  this  work  was  accomplished.  It 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  initiative  and  devotion  of 
Hedding  members. 

An  intensive  rededication  program  was  held  at  the 
church  from  Sunday,  April  2,  1933,  through  the  following 
Friday  evening.  Other  churches  of  the  city  and  several  of 
the  Methodist  clergy  from  out  of  town  joined  with  Hedding 
people  on  this  happy  occasion  of  reconsecration  and  rejoicing. 

The  other  work  of  the  church  had  not  been  lagging  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  of  planning  and  building,  and  a  number  of 
innovations  and  changes  had  taken  place.  Time  had  also 
taken  its  inevitable  toll. 

In  May,  1931,  George  B.  Mills  retired  as  head  usher 
after  a  long  and  faithful  period  of  service  in  this  capacity. 
In  his  prime,  Mr.  Mills  had  been  a  tall,  erect,  very  dignified 
man  of  whom  the  children  of  the  parish  stood  in  some  awe 
and  whom  they  regarded  as  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
minister  himself.  His  reserve  and  poise  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  added  dignity  to  the  service  itself. 

A  real  advance  was  made  in  interdenominational  effort 
when  five  of  the  city’s  Protestant  Churches,  the  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Universalist  and  Methodist, 
united  Sunday  evening,  October  25,  1931,  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  seven  civic  religious  services  held  at  the  Barre  Opera 
House.  These  programs  as  presented  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  were  of  wide  variety, — literary,  inspirational,  musical 
and  dramatic.  Among  those  of  national  distinction  brought 
to  Barre  in  this  connection  was  Edwin  Markham  who  the 
following  February  was  well  received  and  read  his  poems  to  a 
rapt  audience.  The  Barre  Band  contributed  regularly  to 
these  services.  The  average  attendance  was  between  seven 
hundred  and  eight  hundred.  Hedding  Church  held  evening 
services  regularly  except  when  these  civic  services  were 
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scheduled,  and  the  mid-week  prayer  meeting  was  still  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  weekly  calendar. 

The  high  school  girls’  choir  was  organized  by  Mrs. 
Blackburn  in  the  fall,  1931,  and  the  following  January,  the 
junior  girls’  choir  made  its  first  appearance.  By  Easter, 
vestments  had  been  procured  for  both  of  these.  Mrs. 
Blackburn  also  assembled  a  number  of  interested  young 
women  into  a  class  which  they  christened  Gamma  Delta  and 
which  functioned  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  old  Net  op 
class — as  both  a  Sunday  school  class  and  a  social  club. 

A  gift  that  was  greatly  appreciated  by  those  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  who  were  hard  of  hearing  consisted  of  an  earphone 
system  with  transmitter  and  six  receivers.  This  was  given 
in  December  by  ‘‘Aunt  Amelia”  Farnsworth,  and  installed 
free  of  charge  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  C.  K.  Cole  of 
the  Barre  Electric  Company. 

The  little  HEDDING  HERALD  which  was  still  func¬ 
tioning  efficiently  called  attention  on  January  8,  1932,  to 
the  poem  by  Francis  J.  Lipsky  that  had  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  week’s  ZION’S  HERALD.  Francis7  pass¬ 
ing  left  the  Lipsky s  bereft  of  all  their  children,  the  younger 
son  having  died  in  the  Barre  parsonage.  Two  weeks  after 
the  poem  first  appeared,  it  was  reprinted  on  the  cover  of  the 
HEDDING  HERALD.  At  about  this  same  time,  North 
Barre  Community  House  was  invited  to  contribute  notes  to 
the  church  bulletin,  and  did  so  regularly  after  that,  adding 
to  the  spirit  of  interest  and  unity  between  the  two  institu¬ 
tions. 

After  weeks  of  discussion,  the  Seekers’  Circle,  a  new 
type  of  youth  organization,  was  formally  organized  January 
24,  1932,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  and  Miss  Marion 
Stickney.  This  organization  was  later  copyrighted. 

The  times  were  desperately  hard  now  and  a  somber  note 
crept  into  many  of  the  church  reports.  In  the  previous  De¬ 
cember,  1931,  Dr.  H.  A.  Drew,  Mrs.  Mae  Counter,  and  Mrs. 
Eva  Higgs  had  been  appointed  as  a  relief  committee  to  help 
any  in  the  church  who  were  in  need.  In  spite  of  hard  times, 
though,  when  the  spring  roll  call  came  around  again,  the 
pledges  were  stepped  up  $400  to  make  a  total  budget  of  over 
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$4,000,  and  all  current  expenses  except  a  $100  note  had  been 
met  when  the  year  closed.  Of  course  the  huge  mortgage  was 
still  outstanding. 

The  Vermont  Conference  which  met  at  Water  bury, 
1932,  decided  to  unite  the  St.  Johnsbury  and  Montpelier  dis¬ 
tricts,  making  St.  Johnsbury  the  headquarters  with  B.  G. 
Lipsky  as  district  superintendent.  For  many  years,  the 
Barre  Methodist  Church  had  been  in  the  St.  Johnsbury  dis¬ 
trict,  despite  its  proximity  to  Montpelier.  The  use  of  the 
automobile  was  largely  responsible  now  for  placing  one  man 
over  the  territory  originally  included  in  two  districts. 

In  May  of  this  year,  a  call  was  issued  for  cars  to  carry 
shut-ins  to  Sunday  service,  and  this  project  was  carried  on 
successfully  for  some  time.  In  the  summer,  Hedding  Church 
united  with  several  other  Protestant  Churches,  as  was  the 
custom,  for  union  services,  and  a  union  Sunday  school  was 
also  organized  to  meet  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday.  Church 
was  called  at  ten. 

At  about  this  same  time,  the  Official  Board  protested 
the  establishment  of  a  filling  station  between  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  Churches. 

For  a  great  many  years  now,  the  two  missionary  socie¬ 
ties,  as  part  of  the  two  corresponding  national  organizations, 
had  been  working  hard  in  both  fields  of  endeavor  for  those 
peoples  who  did  not  have  the  privileges  many  Americans 
take  for  granted.  The  Home  Society  concentrated  its  funds 
in  this  country, — in  the  great  city  slums,  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Tennessee,  in  the  deep  South,  and  many  other 
places.  The  Foreign  Society  literally  heeded  these  words 
“Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.”  This  Society  recognized  barriers  of  neither  ocean, 
mountain,  climate,  race  nor  color  in  its  efforts  to  have  this 
gospel  message  and  its  attendant  blessings  of  schools  and 
hospitals  reach — “all  the  world.”  It  took  courage  and 
imagination  for  both  these  groups  to  quietly,  persistently, 
carry  on  this  type  of  crusading  in  the  face  of  an  oftentimes 
skeptical  world  which  too  often  thought,  and  said,  that 
“Charity  begins  at  home”,  not  realizing  that  to  these  Chris¬ 
tian  women  “home”  was  the  whole  world  and  every  man  their 
brother.  During  the  early  years  of  this  history,  the  key- 
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note  of  the  times  had  been  division.  Now  it  had  become — 
union.  In  October,  1932,  the  two  Societies  voted  to  unite 
under  one  president,  and  the  money  raised  was  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two.  Since  only  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
Barre  Methodist  women  belonged  to  these  organizations,  a 
drive  was  conducted  for  new  members. 

This  same  fall,  1932,  an  Italian  minister  of  the  Walden- 
sian  Church,  Professor  Roberto  A.  Burattini,  born  in 
Florence,  Italy,  came  to  Barre  to  work  with  the  Italian  popu¬ 
lation. 

Many  times  during  the  years,  one  program  flourished 
while  another  fell  by  the  wayside.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
Hedding  Church  which  had  had  such  an  auspicious  beginning 
and  such  a  creditable  record,  had  been  discontinued  in  the 
1920’s.  Now  a  movement  arose  within  the  church  to  once 
more  organize  the  boys  between  twelve  and  eighteen  into  a 
scout  troop.  This  was  successfully  carried  out,  with  Stephen 
Billings  as  the  scoutmaster. 

The  first  of  the  new  year,  1933,  found  business  condi¬ 
tions  no  better.  HEDDING  HERALD,  which  had  been  of 
such  good  service  to  both  the  church  and  community  house, 
was  discontinued  because  of  a  deficit.  The  Bank  Holiday 
was  announced  in  April,  and  increasing  labor  trouble  made  it 
necessary  to  lower  the  budget  for  the  coming  year.  Also, 
many  people  had  moved  from  Barre  during  the  economic 
slump. 

In  the  fall  of  1933,  Hedding  Church,  mindful  of  its 
history,  sent  a  five  dollar  contribution  toward  a  memorial 
for  Jason  Lee,  the  intrepid  transcontinental  missionary  to 
the  Oregon,  who  married  the  Barre  girl,  Lucy  Thompson, 
and  carried  her  name  with  his  to  fame. 

The  activities  chart  was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church  in  December  and  filled  a  real  need  for  getting  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  people,  now  that  the  news  bulletin  was  discon¬ 
tinued. 

In  the  spring,  the  Gamma  Delta  class,  which  had  been 
very  active  since  its  organization,  had  the  hymn  books  re¬ 
paired  with  an  eye  to  the  fact  that  their  former  state  did  not 
do  justice  to  the  newly  decorated  church,  and  possibly  with 
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due  regard  to  the  fact  that  Conference  was  to  be  held  here  in 
June. 

The  nineteenth  session  of  the  Vermont  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  met  in  Barre  June  5-12,  1934,  with  Bishop  Charles 
Wesley  Burns  presiding,  and  the  visiting  clergy  were  much 
impressed  by  the  remodeled  church.  The  local  debt  as  re¬ 
ported  at  this  time  was  $13,844. 

Among  the  many  features  of  this  occasion  was  the  Open 
House  at  the  North  Barre  Community  House,  which  gave 
many  of  the  visiting  clergy  and  their  wives  an  opportunity 
to  see  at  first  hand  this  outstanding  achievement  in  Ameri¬ 
canization. 

On  April  25,  1934,  it  had  been  voted  that  the  old  church 
which  had  been  standing  at  the  rear  of  Hedding  all  these 
years  should  be  sold  and  torn  down.  In  July  the  deed  was 
executed  whereby  Eugene  Stefanazzi  and  Constantino 
Jenini  bought  it  for  the  sum  of  $50,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  tear  it  down  and  clear  the  premises  before 
November  1.  Thus,  one  more  old  and  honored  landmark 
disappeared.  A  gavel,  however,  was  made  from  some  of 
the  wood  with  the  idea  of  preserving  in  tangible  form  some¬ 
thing  from  the  building  which  held  many  sacred  associa¬ 
tions  for  some  of  the  older  members. 

Due  to  the  depression  and  the  changing  tempo  of  the 
times,  congregations  had  been  decreasing  for  a  time.  In 
the  fall,  it  seemed  feasible  to  discontinue  the  midweek  ser¬ 
vice.  The  pastor,  realizing  the  burden  the  church  was  un¬ 
der,  offered  to  take  a  ten  per  cent  cut  in  salary,  and  this  offer 
was  regretfully  accepted. 

The  little  theater  in  Fellowship  Hall  was  a  joy  to  the 
people  during  these  years,  and  was  utilized  again  and  again. 
It  offered  constructive  entertainment  to  the  young  people, 
and  the  older  members  enjoyed  its  up-to-date  facilities  also. 

In  December  of  this  year,  Nora  Lyon  became  church 
organist  and  has  contributed  materially  to  Hedding  services 
ever  since. 

Inasmuch  as  the  allowance  for  music  has  always  been 
small,  Hedding  has  been  largely  dependent  on  groups  of 
devoted  lay  members,  and  it  has  been  fortunate  in  having  so 
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many  who  were  willing  to  devote  time  and  effort  to  making 
possible  a  worthwhile  service  of  music  in  conjunction  with 
the  rest  of  the  church  program.  Few  churches  can  boast 
of  choir  members  with  the  records  for  loyalty  and  ability 
that  Bertha  and  Mary  Higgs  and  Gladys  Olliver  hold. 

At  the  Fourth  Quarterly  Conference  held  in  April,  1936, 
Mr.  Blackburn  reported  that  two  hundred  new  members 
had  been  added  to  the  roll  in  the  five  years  of  his  pastorate. 
C.  O.  Granai,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bonney,  Gordon  C.  Newell, 
and  Edgar  Sabin  were  granted  local  preaching  licenses.  It 
was  also  good  news  to  the  members  that  $2,000  had  been 
paid  on  the  mortgage,  reducing  the  total  to  $10,300.  About 
a  year  later,  this  mortgage,  held  by  the  Granite  Savings 
Bank,  was  transferred  to  the  Vermont  Annual  Conference. 
It  had  been  further  reduced  and  was  now  $8,775. 

In  the  summer  of  1937,  the  Triers  of  Appeals  of  the 
Vermont  Annual  Conference  were  asked  to  hold  a  hearing 
in  regard  to  a  local  controversy  that  had  arisen.  Mr.  Burat- 
tini  preferred  charges  against  Mr.  Blackburn  as  pastor  of 
Hedding  Church,  stating  that  Mr.  Blackburn  had  failed  to 
live  up  to  agreement  in  the  matter  of  financing  Mr. 
Burattini’s  work  here.  Dr.  Eldon  H.  Martin,  district  super¬ 
intendent,  presided  at  this  hearing  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  church  law,  was  conducted  in  much  the  manner  of  a 
grand  jury  proceeding  under  secular  law.  It  lasted  seven 
and  three-quarters  hours.  Then,  on  a  motion  of  A.  W. 
Hewitt,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Blackburn  be  not  sustained  and  that  he  be  completely 
exonerated. 

In  the  fall  of  1937,  the  pastor  made  known  to  the  Official 
Board  his  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  and  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  His  pastorate  terminated  September  26, 
1937.  He  served  here  during  years  that  were  full  of  changes 
and  much  that  was  constructive  was  accomplished,  the  re¬ 
modeled  church  being  a  testimony  to  his  devoted  endeavor. 

Norman  E.  Moss  came  to  Hedding  Church  in  October, 
1937  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  and  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1942.  All  branches  of  church  work  took  a  forward 
step  under  the  impetus  of  his  leadership. 
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One  hundred  new  church  hymnals  were  purchased  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  year  by  the  Netop  class.  They  were  badly 
needed  for  the  old  ones,  which  the  Gamma  Deltas  had  had 
repaired  in  the  spring  of  1934,  had  had  much  use  and  were 
beyond  further  renovation. 

The  evangelistic  program  which  had  lagged  in  the  past 
few  years,  was  given  new  attention,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  E.  Bonney  conducted  a  series  of  services  throughout 
a  period  of  two  weeks. 


Rev.  Norman  M.  Moss  1937-1942 
Prominent  in  Founding  Barre  Brotherhood. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Moss’  outstanding  work  in  the  church  was 
with  the  boys.  During  the  depression  years  and  due  to  the 
times  generally,  it  had  become  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
leaders  and  workers  for  scout  troops.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Moss’  arrival  here,  a  Cub  Pack  was  formed.  Two  years 
later,  with  the  invaluable  help  of  Albert  Snow,  the  pastor 
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was  instrumental  in  getting  a  Boy  Scout  troop  organized. 
There  was  enthusiastic  response  to  both  these  programs. 

The  Vermont  Conference  held  its  ninety-fifth  session  in 
Barre,  May  31-June  4,  1939,  and  for  some  time  previous  the 
energies  of  the  church  membership  had  been  bent  toward 
making  this  Annual  Session  a  success.  This  was  the  eleventh 
time  that  the  local  church  entertained  the  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence.  On  the  first  occasion  it  was  the  New  England  Confer¬ 
ence,  on  the  second,  the  New  Hampshire  Conference.  After 
that  the  Barre  Methodist  Church  belonged  to  the  Vermont 
Conference. 

Just  previous  to  this  conference,  at  the  Unifying  Con¬ 
ference  of  Kansas  City,  three  great  branches  of  Methodism 
united.  They  were  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1828  by  a  group  of  clergymen  (among  them 
Nicholas  Snethen  who  came  to  Barre  in  1796)  protesting 
certain  practices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  and  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  South,  which  had  formally  split  over  the  slavery 
issue  in  1844.  Henceforth,  these  three  were  known  as  the 
Methodist  Church.  This  merger  did  not  include  all  branches 
of  Methodism  but  by  merging  the  three  largest,  it  was  a  far 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Eldon  H.  Martin,  district  super¬ 
intendent  at  this  time,  had  been  one  of  the  delegates  to  this 
important  conference. 

The  Vermont  Conference  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
country  to  convene  under  the  new  setup  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  important  meeting.  Bishop  Straughn,  former 
president  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  and  newly 
ordained  bishop,  was  assigned  to  preside  over  the  Vermont 
Session  as  his  first  task,  but  due  to  illness,  he  was  unable 
to  attend.  Bishop  Flint  was  contacted  in  Florida  where  he 
was  presiding  over  the  Conference  there,  and  he  promised 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  He  arrived  a  day  late,  however. 

In  the  meantime,  the  members  of  the  Vermont  Con¬ 
ference,  finding  themselves  without  a  presiding  officer,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  procedure  set  up  for  just  such  an  emergency,  and 
elected  one  of  their  own  members,  Eldon  H.  Martin,  to  pre¬ 
side  until  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Flint.  This  he  did,  and  it 
was  under  his  direction  that  the  affairs  of  the  Vermont  Con- 
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ference  pertaining  to  the  old  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
were  wound  up  and  the  Vermont  Annual  Conference  of 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  called  to  order  at  eleven 
thirty-five  A.M.  When  the  Bishop  arrived  early  the  next 
morning,  after  a  hurried  trip  by  plane  and  train,  he  was 
somewhat  chagrined  to  find  completed  the  most  important 
task  for  which  he  had  come! 

Not  only  was  this  week  an  exciting  one  for  the  Metho¬ 
dists  of  Barre,  it  was  an  event  in  the  lives  of  all  the  towns¬ 
people.  Coincident  with  this  meeting  of  the  Methodists, 
annual  meetings  were  held  here  by  the  Congregational  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  and  the  Vermont 
Church  Council.  These  four  groups  united  for  several 
meetings  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  four  o’clock  they 
all  gathered  at  the  Congregational  Church  for  the  com¬ 
munion  service.  Dr.  Oscar  Maurer,  the  national  head  of 
the  Congregationalists,  gave  the  address  and  administered 
communion.  Between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred 
persons  were  present  on  this  occasion. 

There  had  been  a  slow  increase  in  church  attendance 
and  at  the  April  meeting,  1940,  the  pastor  reported  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  at  Sunday  morning  worship  as  more  than 
two  hundred.  At  this  same  meeting,  the  minister’s  salary 
was  raised  to  $2,200. 

The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  was  now  reorganized,  1940,  and 
became  the  Women’s  Society  of  Christian  Service  which  a 
large  number  of  the  women  joined.  This  organization  was 
set  up  throughout  the  country. 

Modern  times  were  catching  up  with  the  church  on  every 
hand.  At  a  winter  meeting  in  1941,  the  leader  of  the  young 
people’s  division  asked  permission  to  use  Fellowship  Hall  for 
dancing.  After  moving  and  seconding  a  motion  that  per¬ 
mission  should  not  be  given,  the  matter  was  discussed  further 
and  finally  tabled.  Apparently  that  was  the  last  of  it. 

A  Girl  Scout  troop  and  a  Brownie  Pack  were  sponsored 
by  Hedding  Church  in  the  spring  and  were  active  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Also,  a  Men’s  Club  was  organized. 

The  Annual  Vermont  Conference  met  for  the  ninety- 
sixth  and  last  time  in  Montpelier  in  1940.  For  some  time, 
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at  least  as  early  as  1939,  there  had  been  discussion  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  uniting  with  the  Troy  Conference.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  Conference,  as  it  was  set  up,  was  altogether  too  small  to 
carry  the  burden  of  its  work,  for  this  Conference  did  not 
include  much  important  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Green  Mountain  range.  That  territory,  including  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Bennington,  belonged  to  the  Troy  Conference. 
Many  efforts  had  been  made  through  the  years  to  bring  the 
entire  state  into  one  conference,  but  the  west  side  deter¬ 
minedly  opposed  this,  and  the  two  occasions  when  it  was 
actually  tried  were  unsuccessful  and  led  to  much  bitterness 
of  feeling.  So,  in  the  end,  since  the  west  side  would  not 
capitulate,  the  Mountain  came  to  Mahomet  and  the  Vermont 
and  Troy  Conferences  were  merged  at  Saratoga  in  1941  to 
be  known  henceforth  as  the  Troy  Conference. 

Mr.  Moss  will  be  best  remembered  in  Barre  for  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Barre  Brotherhood.  This 
organization  was  several  years  in  the  making.  Finally,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ministers’  Society  in  1942,  Mr.  Moss  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Protestant  men’s  clubs  hold  a  joint  meeting. 

A  little  later  came  the  proposal  that  Catholic  and  Jewish 
men  be  included  in  this  meeting.  Thus  the  Barre  Brother¬ 
hood  came  into  being.  It  held  its  first  banquet  and  meeting  ' 
shortly  after  Easter,  and  this  precedent  has  been  followed 
ever  since.  Every  man  in  Barre,  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed  is  welcome.  Speakers  representing  the  three  different 
branches  of  religion  have  been  glad  to  come  to  Barre  for 
these  occasions,  which  have  aroused  interest  throughout  the 
state. 

In  Barre,  as  in  every  community,  prejudice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  race,  color  and  creed  raises  its  ugly  head  every  so  often. 
Bringing  together  in  harmonious  social  relationship  all  the 
different  groups  was  a  definite  step  forward  in  exposing  pre¬ 
judice  for  exactly  what  it  is — ignorance. 

Mr.  Moss  left  Barre  this  same  spring,  and  a  testimonial 
dinner  was  given  him  by  a  representative  group  of  men  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Barre  Brotherhood  for  his  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  its  organization. 
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CHAPTER  X 

NORTH  BARRE  COMMUNITY  HOUSE 

While  the  main  events  of  the  founding  and  early  history 
of  the  North  Barre  Mission  (as  it  was  first  called)  are  fairly 
clear,  the  details  are  lost  in  the  shadows  of  those  early  years. 
Not  until  as  late  as  1917  were  adequate  records  kept. 

By  1900,  following  the  boom  in  the  granite  industry? 
there  was  a  large  population  of  non-English  speaking  people 
centered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  Most  of  these 
people  were  of  Italian  birth,  and  in  coming  to  this  country, 
had  to  a  large  extent  severed  connection  with  their  ancestral 
faith  and  now  had  no  church  home.  The  attempts  of  pre¬ 
vious  ministers  to  interest  them  in  the  Hedding  Church  had 
amounted  to  very  little.  They  were  strangers  in  an  alien 
and  cold  land,  and  inevitably  clung  together  and  stayed  by 
themselves. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  very  active  Epworth  League 
at  Hedding  Church  composed  of  an  energetic  group  of  young 
people,  who  were,  however,  considerably  older  than  the 
youth  groups  of  a  later  date.  When  Mr.  Lowe  came  to 
Barre,  in  the  spring  of  1902,  he  found  them  carrying  on, 
among  varied  activities,  “some  open  air  meetings  in  and 
around  North  Barre.”  Mr.  C.  S.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Richard 
Moyle  (later  a  Methodist  clergyman)  were  among  the  leaders 
of  this  enterprise. 

These  open  air  meetings  were  the  very  first  step  in  a 
series  of  events  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  North  Barre 
Mission.  In  the  summer  of  1903,  this  project  was  renewed 
and  received  new  impetus  from  the  pastor. 
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There  was  at  this  time  on  North  Main  Street,  next  door 
to  the  Hotel  Milano,  a  Castle  Park  open  air  theater,  which 
sponsored  vaudeville  shows,  traveling  musical  revues,  and 
the  like.  The  Texaco  filling  station  now  stands  on  this  site 
next  door  to  the  Venetian  restaurant.  Both  the  hotel  and 
theater  were  owned  by  Joe  Ossola,  and  when  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Ossola  very  courteously  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  services  in  this  theater  between  four  and 
five  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoons  since  there  was  no  Sunday 
entertainment.  From  this  time  on,  these  Sunday  afternoon 
services  seem  to  have  been  held  regularly. 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Bostrick,  deaconesses, 
were  leading  figures  in  the  founding  of  the  Mission.  Among 
Hedding  laymen  helping  in  this  project  were  Dr.  L.  W. 
Hanson  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  Hedding 
deaconess,  George  Mills  and  Fred  Page.  Margaret  and 
Bell  Robertson,  deaconesses  stationed  elsewhere,  also  helped 
in  this  activity  when  they  were  at  home. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  program  in  the  open  air  theater 
was  a  simple  one  led  by  the  pastor  and  Mr.  Andrews.  It 
consisted  of  the  singing  of  a  few  lively  gospel  songs,  scrip¬ 
ture  reading,  prayer,  and  a  few  very  brief  remarks  by  Mr. 
Lowe.  Following  this,  the  children,  some  fifty  to  ninety 
of  them,  remained  while  the  deaconesses  told  them  stories, 
usually  Bible  stories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  audience  was 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  children,  only  a  handful  of  adults 
attending  besides  the  workers  from  Hedding. 

As  the  summer  wore  on  and  the  afternoons  began  to 
grow  cool,  the  workers  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
finding  an  indoor  place  in  which  to  continue  the  work.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Lowe  came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  with 
the  children  lay  their  greatest  opportunity  for  religious  in¬ 
struction  and  organization, — that  with  them  the  work  was 
essential  and  could  be  made  fruitful. 

Near  the  railroad  tracks,  just  north  of  the  Smith  Whit¬ 
comb  &  Cook  foundry  at  North  Barre,  was  the  old  Mont¬ 
pelier  &  Wells  River  station.  This  brick  building  had  been 
given  up  as  a  station  and  rented  as  a  dwelling.  The  last 
family  had  had  several  cases  of  diphtheria  and  had  made  a 
precipitate  departure  without  attempting  to  clean  it  up. 
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The  president  of  the  railroad,  A.  F.  Sortwell,  agreed  to  allow 
the  Methodists  to  use  it,  although  it  was  to  be  disposed  of 
in  the  near  future.  The  pastor  and  Lyman  Taft  thoroughly 
cleaned  this  place.  This  is  the  story  in  Mr.  Lowe’s  own 
words: 


“First  of  all  I  placed  a  large  iron  kettle  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  and  put  into  it  a  large  amount  of 
brimstone.  Then  I  heated  a  large  piece  of  iron  white- 
hot  at  the  foundry  and,  hurrying  over,  dropped  it 
into  the  kettle  and  hurried  out  before  being  suffo¬ 
cated.  After  a  couple  of  days  the  germs  were  all 
dead.  Mr.  Taft  and  I  did  a  lot  of  hard  work,  aided 
later  by  other  workers  from  the  church. 

“As  for  equipment  we  started  with  exactly  zero. 
Who  ever  knew  a  mission  enterprise  to  start  with  a 
bank  account?  The  Kingdom  of  God  never  origi¬ 
nates  with  money. 

“Well,  I  took  from  Hedding  Church  all  I  dared 
to,  borrowed  Brother  Fred  Page’s  old  bay  mare, 
Pansy,  and  with  his  Concord  wagon  begged  and 
borrowed  tables,  chairs,  (no  two  alike!)  stove  pipes, 
etc.,  etc.  Miss  Hanson  and  the  other  ladies  brought 
down  pictures,  mirrors,  and  other  ornaments  so  that 
the  place  soon  assumed  a  real  homelike  atmosphere. 

“When  we  advertised  that  on  a  certain  Sunday 
afternoon  we  would  be  open  to  do  business  we  had 
some  crowd  on  hand.  I  think  there  were  one  hundred 
fifteen  children  and  young  people  present.  Not  all 
of  the  children  could  get  inside.  Several  went  in 
and  out  via  the  windows.  However,  after  two  or 
three  Sundays  we  had  everything  in  order  and  the 
organization  perfected.  Miss  Hanson  acted  as  super¬ 
intendent,  I  raised  money  and  did  anything,  while  a 
good  number  of  workers  from  Hedding  church  came 
to  teach  and  do  anything  that  was  needed.” 

This  building  was  sold  several  months  later,  and  the 
Methodist  equipment  moved  to  an  empty  house  nearby. 
Later,  a  vacant  store  on  Main  street  was  used. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  a  permanent  place  must  be 
established  if  the  work  in  North  Barre  was  to  continue  with¬ 
out  interruption,  and  the  people  closest  to  it  were  rapidly 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  work,  begun  so  simply, 
without  fanfare,  might  become  a  most  important  enterprise 
with  far-reaching  results.  The  chief  reason  for  this  hope¬ 
ful  outlook  lay  in  the  character  of  the  North  Barre  people 
themselves.  No  finer  group  ever  came  to  the:e  shores  as 
lonely  immigrants  (and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
ancestors  of  every  nationality  in  this  country  originally 
came  as  just  that — -lonely  immigrants).  Actually,  while  of 
a  different  temperament,  they  embodied  some  of  the  traits 
that  were  inherent  in  the  Vermont  Yankees.  They  were 
thrifty  and  home-loving,  and  by  and  large,  the  women 
were  superb  housekeepers.  Many  a  doctor  or  tradesman, 
returning  home  from  a  trip  to  the  North  End,  commented 
admiringly  on  the  mirror-bright  stoves,  the  shining  windows, 
the  polished  floors — and  began  to  take  an  interest  in  how 
spaghetti  was  made,  recalling  the  aroma  from  kettles  simmer¬ 
ing  on  the  stove.  Some  of  the  more  astute  of  the  Barre 
population  began  to  realize  that  these  new  people  were  a 
tremendous  potential  asset  to  the  town. 

Sometime  during  these  early  days,  probably  between 
1903  and  1905,  Hedding  Church  took  over  the  Mission  and 
from  then  on  for  a  number  of  years,  was  solely  responsible 
for  it.  A  number  of  other  organizations,  however,  helped 
in  its  support.  As  early  as  1908,  Miss  Hanson,  chief  worker 
at  the  Mission,  was  supported  in  large  measure  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Conference  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society. 
The  Board  of  Deaconesses  of  the  Vermont  Conference  ap¬ 
parently  assisted  with  funds,  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  National  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  had  a  connection  with  the  work.  Just  exactly  what  the 
status  of  each  was  is  not  known,  but  obviously,  while  all 
these  organizations  contributed  materially  to  the  welfare  of 
the  work,  there  was  much  overlapping  of  effort,  with  resulting 
confusion. 

On  June  22,  1910,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Confer¬ 
ence  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  in  Montpelier,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  pastor  of  Hedding  Church,  Dr. 
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Thayer,  requesting  that  the  organization  take  over  the  work 
of  the  Mission  lest  it  die.  After  considerable  discussion, 
these  women  decided  to  undertake  the  project,  which  must 
have  seemed  a  very  large  one  to  them  at  the  time.  They 
were,  however,  heartened  by  the  information  that  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  had  made  a  condi¬ 
tional  promise  of  $1,200  toward  a  new  chapel,  with  the  idea 
that  the  building  would  not  cost  much  in  excess  of  $3,000. 
According  to  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Vermont  Conference, 
1911,  the  Mission  had  changed  hands  by  that  year. 


North  Barre  Chapel  Built  in  1910 


As  early  as  1909  the  trustees  of  Hedding  Church  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  lot  for  the  chapel  for  the  sum  of  $450  and  later, 
the  National  Board  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  donated  $500  toward  the  construction  of  the  building. 
This  chapel  erected  by  the  Women’s  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  was  reported  ready  for  occupancy  by  December  10, 
1910.  The  deaconesses  moved  into  their  new  quarters  on 
Berlin  street,  not  far  from  the  chapel,  in  1912.  At  this 
time,  one  hundred  sixty-five  were  enrolled  in  the  S  .inday 
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school  and  at  one  Christmas  social,  one  hundred  twelve  boys 
and  girls  were  present. 

This  same  year,  1912,  both  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
and  Church  Extension  and  the  trustees  of  Hedding  Church 
surrendered  their  titles  to  North  Barre  Church  property  to 
the  Woman’s  Society.  Both  organizations  continued  to 
aid  the  work  of  the  Mission,  but  the  authority  was  now  cen¬ 
tralized  to  some  extent. 

The  children  were  the  first  group  to  be  reached  by  the 
Mission;  the  women,  the  last.  Domestic  by  training  and 
inclination,  unfamiliar  with  the  language  and  customs  that 
the  husbands  and  children  were  picking  up .  in  school  and  at 
work,  they  tended  to  remain  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own 
neighborhoods.  When  they  finally  began  to  attend  the  Mis¬ 
sion  and  were  enrolled  in  the  Mothers’  Club,  they  inevitably 
became  a  vital  influence  in  their  section  of  the  community. 

At  one  time  during  the  Mission’s  history,  when  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  growing  work  became  a  pressing  problem,  the 
New  England  Board  of  Deaconesses  offered  to  take  over  the 
Mission,  administering  the  work  and  assuming  all  financial 
responsibility,  but  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society 
refused. 

The  years  drifted  slowly  away  without  the  larger  portion 
of  the  people  of  Barre  having  any  real  comprehension  that  a 
miracle  in  Americanization  was  taking  place  in  the  North 
End.  As  early  as  1919,  the  work  had  grown  to  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  it  became  apparent  that  the  Vermont  Con¬ 
ference  women  could  no  longer  carry  it  on  alone.  In  1923, 
the  control  of  the  Mission  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  began.  A  double 
building,  larger  than  the  old  one,  located  on  Smith  street, 
was  purchased  in  1924  with  a  legacy  of  $3,350  from  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Rollins  of  St.  Johnsbury.  This  is  the 
present  site  of  the  North  Barre  Community  House,  the 
official  title  of  the  old  North  Barre  Mission. 

By  this  time  at  least,  there  were  sizeable  groups  of  people 
of  Spanish,  French  and  Scotch  descent  associated  with  the 
Community  House. 
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In  1925,  twenty-two  young  people  from  the  Community 
House  joined  Hedding  Church.  While  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  House  and  chapel,  under  the  national  setup,  was  now 
entirely  separate  from  Hedding  Church,  those  from  the  Com¬ 
munity  House  who  embraced  Methodism  either  at  the 
chapel  or  at  Hedding  Church,  were  placed  on  Hedding’s 
membership  roll  since  the  chapel  had  no  official  conference 
rating  as  a  church.  This  procedure  is  still  followed. 


North  Barre  Community  House  Purchased  in  1924 

A  report  from  the  workers  at  the  Community  House  in 
1930  has  this  to  say  of  their  activity:  one  thousand  three 
hundred  thirty-one  calls  made,  four  hundred  eighty-five 
meetings  attended,  two  hundred  eleven  meetings  conducted, 
five  hundred  fourteen  letters  written,  two  thousand  children 
taught,  twenty-eight  Mothers’  Club  meetings  held.  Certainly, 
these  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

There  was  no  further  change  in  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Community  House  until  1939.  Then,  as  a 
result  of  the  historic  Unifying  Conference  of  Kansas  City 
that  year,  the  Town  and  Country  Bureau  of  the  Woman’s 
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Division  of  Christian  Service  took  charge  of  the  Community 
House  and  Chapel.  This  same  year,  Rev.  Marjorie  E. 
Hanton,  enrolled  missionary,  became  superintendent,  and 
took  over  the  pastorate  a  year  later. 

At  the  present  writing,  some  seven  hundred  families  are 
recorded  as  having  been  touched  by  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  House.  There  are,  of  course,  no  records  for  the 
earlier  years.  There  are  now  enrolled  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  people  of  all  ages,  from  nursery  school  tots  of  three 
to  grandparents.  There  are  twenty-five  active  groups  in  the 
church  and  community  house  program,  which  also  sponsors 
a  summer  camp  and  daily  vacation  Bible  school.  Three 
full-time  workers,  three  part-time,  and  several  who  give  a 
few  hours  a  week  carry  on  this  work,  and  the  Community 
House  is  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  for  nursery  school 
until  late  at  night. 

Sixty  women  belong  to  the  Mothers’  Club,  representing 
a  number  of  faiths,  nationalities  and  creeds.  At  one  meeting 
of  the  Club,  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Methodist  mothers  took 
part  in  the  worship  service,  witnessing  in  a  small  way  the 
unity  that  is  inherent  in  all  great  faiths. 

Words  are  completely  inadequate  to  evaluate  the  work 
of  the  North  Barre  Mission  through  the  years.  Uncounted 
numbers  of  men  and  women  who  came  under  its  influence 
are  now  prominent  in  the  community  life.  Many  have 
gone  from  Vermont  to  become  useful  citizens  elsewhere, 
and  one  at  least,  has  achieved  a  national  reputation. 

This  is  Ugo  Carusi,  born  in  Italy,  who  attended  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Sunday  school  from  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  until  he 
was  in  his  middle  teens.  In  1925  he  went  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to  become  executive  assistant  to  Attorney  General  Sargent 
under  the  Coolidge  regime,  and  remained  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  until  1945  when  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  In  1938  he  was  the  official  delegate  for  the 
United  States  at  the  first  International  Congress  on  Crimin¬ 
ology  held  at  Rome,  and  is  now  national  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  charge  of  displaced  persons. 

For  many  years  now,  the  people  of  the  North  End  have 
been  pouring  the  richness  of  an  older  and  more  mellow  tradi- 
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tion  into  the  life  of  Barre.  In  music,  art  and  scholarship 
they  have  been  outstanding.  But  what  is  most  important, 
young  Americans  in  this  group  have  been  mingling  freely 
with  all  'the  other  groups  of  different  descents  in  Barre. 
They  have  been  going  to  school  together,  joining  in  games 
on  the  playground,  attending  the  same  parties,  graduating 
from  Barre’s  one  high  school,  and  frequently  intermarrying. 
The  result  of  this  free  intermingling  over  a  long  period  has 
been  to  transform  Barre  from  a  prim,  New  England  city 
into  one  of  the  most  democratic  localities  in  the  world. 
Without  the  tremendous  Americanization  impact  of  the 
North  Barre  Community  House  it  might  never  have  hap¬ 
pened  that  Barre,  Vermont,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  has  become  one  small  fortress  of  demo¬ 
cracy  in  a  mighty  land. 


✓ 
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CHAPTER  XI 


WAR  YEARS 

Ralph  W.  Kelley,  who  came  to  Hedding  Church  in  the 
spring  of  1942,  remained  but  six  months,  the  shortest  term 
of  service  of  any  man  since  Mr.  Puffer  died  at  the  parsonage 
in  1874. 

The  drums  of  war  were  rolling  once  again  following  the 
tragic  debacle  at  Pearl  Harbor.  At  the  Official  Board  meet¬ 
ing,  October  1,  1942,  Mr.  Granai,  who  was  himself  soon  to 
enter  the  service,  suggested  that  the  attention  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches  be  called  to  the  desirability  of  making  some 
expression  of  good  will  to  the  local  men  leaving  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Board  went  on  record  as  favoring  this  idea. 
In  the  end  the  Barre  clergy  planned  brief  send-offs  for  the 
different  groups  that  were  leaving  almost  every  week  now. 

At  this  same  meeting,  the  pastor,  an  earnest,  dynamic 
man  of  considerable  ability,  informed  the  Board  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  he  himself  might  soon  be  called  into  service  as 
a  chaplain.  This  summons  came  very  shortly,  and  Mr.  Kelley 
prepared  to  leave.  A  resolution  was  drawn  up  and  passed 
by  acclamation,  expressing  the  deep  appreciation  of  the 
members  for  his  splendid  service,  and  regret  at  losing  him. 
This  same  resolution  requested  Mr.  Kelley’s  return  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  circumstances  permitting. 

At  Mr.  Kelley’s  last  service,  Sunday  morning,  Mr. 
Granai  went  forward  and  in  a  few  fervent  words  bespoke 
the  congregation’s  good  wishes  to  the  pastor.  There  was 
hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  church;  emotions  were  running  high 
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at  this  time  with  boys  and  men  of  all  ages  marching  away 
day  by  day  to  the  service  of  their  country. 

Daniel  T.  Hill  came  to  Barre  that  same  fall.  He  was  a 
big,  genial  man  of  kindly  temperament  and  made  many 
friends  here.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  took  an  especial  in¬ 
terest  in  boys’  work  and  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
scouting  program. 


Rev.  Daniel  T.  Hill 
1942-1946 

Pastor  at  the  time  the  mortgage 
was  paid 


The  Guy  Black  program  of  evangelism  was  conducted  at 
Hedding  in  the  fall  of  1943,  and  resulted  in  fifty-one  decisions 
for  Christian  life. 

The  war  cast  its  continuing  shadow  over  the  church 
and  the  city.  A  Service  Flag  and  Book  of  Honor  were  dedi¬ 
cated  at  the  church  in  September,  1943.  By  the  following 
spring,  one  hundred  sixteen  young  men  and  women  from 
Hedding  were  in  the  service  and  a  real  effort  was  made  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them.  Each  one  received  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  or  Prayer  Book,  and  a  little  bulletin,  THE  MES¬ 
SENGER,  was  sent  out  each  month  to  nearly  every  corner 
of  the  world.  In  addition,  the  pastor  and  many  of  the 
parishioners  were  writing  personal  letters.  When  VE  Day 
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arrived,  May  8,  1945,  the  church  was  open  throughout  the 
day  and  services  of  thanksgiving  conducted  every  hour  by 
the  pastor  or  Clyde  Fussell. 

Beginning  in  September,  1944,  there  was  considerable 
discussion  at  Board  meetings  relative  to  selling  the  lot  at 
the  rear  of  the  church.  In  the  end,  since  there  was  no  unani¬ 
mity  of  opinion  in  this  matter,  it  was  dropped. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Crusade  for  Christ,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  national  organization  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  was  carried  on  this  same  fall.  The  entire  sum  sought 
was  $25,000,000  and  Hedding’s  quota  was  $1,495.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  year,  1945,  Hedding  was  found  to 
have  exceeded  its  quota  when  $1,800  in  cash  and  pledges 
was  reported.  The  National  organization  also  exceeded  its 
quota  by  $2,000,000.  The  North  Barre  Chapel  raised  $383.- 
54  on  this  occasion.  This  first  phase  of  the  Crusade  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  evangelistic  emphasis,  and  under  the 
pastor’s  direction,  a  large  proportion  of  those  affiliated  with 
the  church  but  not  members  were  called  upon  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  join. 

In  the  spring,  the  members  of  Hedding  Church  were 
once  again  concerned  with  the  church  building  itself.  Twelve 
years  had  passed  since  it  was  completely  remodeled.  Now 
it  needed  attention  again.  Before  anything  could  be  done, 
however,  there  was  the  matter  of  the  old  mortgage  which  still 
remained  on  the  books  due  to  the  hard  times  of  the  thirties 
and  a  major  war  in  the  forties.  At  the  May  meeting,  1945, 
Mr.  Hill  himself  made  the  motion  that  this  mortgage  be  re¬ 
tired  by  October  1,  1947.  A  capable  committee  consisting 
of  Truman  Eastman,  Mrs.  Ralph  Noble,  Mrs.  Clyde  Fussell, 
Douglas  Gray,  A.  LeRoy  Smith,  Glenn  C.  Carpenter,  John 
Cook,  Mrs.  Mae  Counter,  Miss  Mary  Higgs,  and  Deane  C. 
Davis,  was  appointed. 

The  mortgage  now  stood  at  approximately  $4,300,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  redecorating  the  church  brought  the 
required  sum  to  $6,600.  To  dramatize  the  raising  of  this 
money,  a  block  of  candles  was  set  up  in  the  chancel  before 
the  altar.  Due  to  the  wartime  shortage  of  candles,  the 
sister  church,  St.  Monica’s,  on  two  occasions  donated  them 
to  Hedding  for  this  purpose.  As  each  $100  was  raised  (and 
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there  were  many  memorial  gifts  of  this  sum)  a  candle  was 
lighted,  and  interest  in  the  project  proved  to  be  widespread 
and  intense. 


A.  LeRoy  Smith  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Hill 

Truman  L.  Eastman  Glenn  C.  Carpenter 

Burning  of  the  Mortgage,  Sunday  morning,  April  28  1946 

On  Sunday  morning  April  28,  1946,  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr. 
Eastman  and  Mr.  Smith,  members  of  the  Mortgage  Com¬ 
mittee,  went  to  the  chancel  at  the  request  of  the  pastor, 
and  there  Mr.  Carpenter  burned  the  mortgage  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  three  and  the  large  congregation.  This  took 
place  a  full  year  and  five  months  before  the  deadline  set  by 
the  pastor  at  the  meeting  the  previous  year,  and  was  an 
occasion  for  real  rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


SESQUXCENTENNIAL 

When  Eldon  H.  Martin  came  to  Barre  in  May,  1946, 
he  came  not  as  a  stranger  but  as  one  returning  home.  His 
associations  with  this  vicinity  were  many.  He  had  been 
born  in  Williamstown,  Vermont,  a  relative  of  the  Martin 
family  which  had  so  long  been  active  and  honored  in  Hedding 
affairs.  He  had  served  this  church  as  district  superinten¬ 
dent  and  in  that  capacity  had  presided  at  the  hearing  held 
here  in  1937.  Elected  to  preside  at  the  historic  first  session 
of  the  Conference  of  1939,  he  had  been  in  the  president’s 
chair  when  the  Vermont  Conference  ceased  to  exist  under 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  at  the  rebirth  of  the 
Conference  under  the  newly  organized  Methodist  Church. 

At  the  same  time  he  received  his  appointment  here,  he 
was  also  appointed  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  Williamstown 
Methodist  Church.  It  was  apparent  almost  at  once  that 
this  was  not  a  feasible  arrangement,  as  Hedding  Church  was 
of  a  size  to  require  the  full  time  services  of  a  pastor.  At  the 
December  meeting,  the  minister’s  salary  was  raised  from 
$2,600  to  $3,000  with  the  understanding  he  discontinue  the 
work  in  Williamstown. 

The  retirement  of  the  mortgage  acted  as  a  spur  to  the 
raising  of  the  money  needed  for  the  redecoration  of  the 
church.  Hedding  members  were  anticipating  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Methodism  in  Barre  and  felt  a  natural  desire  to  have  the 
church  shine  forth  at  its  best  for  this  important  event. 
The  parsonage  also  needed  repairs  estimated  at  $1,500. 
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The  candle-lighting  project  continued,  and  on  one  tense 
occasion  a  spark  from  a  discarded  match  nearly  set  the  whole 
block  of  candles  afire!  A  year  from  the  time  the  mortgage 
was  burned,  in  April,  1947,  Mr.  Eastman,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  reported  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to 
proceed  with  the  redecoration  program.  This  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  rapidly  during  the  summer  and  was  completed  in 
August. 

Among  the  items  that  had  called  for  attention  was  the 
church  roof,  which  for  so  many  years  had  plagued  the  offic¬ 
ials.  Expert  advice  was  sought  on  this  subject,  and  the 
method  suggested  was  followed  at  an  expense  of  about  $600. 
The  older  members,  certainly,  breathed  a  hopeful  sigh  of 
relief  and  satisfaction  when  this  particular  repair  work  was 
finally  completed. 

A  special  Parsonage  committee,  headed  by  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Wishart,  spent  $1,500  on  the  parsonage.  The  kitchen 
was  completely  renovated  and  streamlined,  a  new  sink  and 
electric  stove  installed,  the  downstairs  redecorated,  and  the 
building  itself  painted. 

Some  one  hundred  fifty  new  chairs  were  purchased  for 
Fellowship  Hall  in  the  fall,  the  Gamma  Deltas  contributing 
money  for  over  seventy-five,  the  Woman’s  Society  for  about 
twenty-five,  and  the  rest  being  paid  for  by  individual  dona¬ 
tions.  Alice  Bartlett  had  charge  of  this  project. 

The  task  of  planning  for  the  much  anticipated  sesqui- 
centennial  of  the  founding  of  Methodism  in  Barre  could 
not  have  fallen  into  more  willing  and  capable  hands  than 
Dr.  Martin’s.  A  student  by  temperament,  he  has  a  real 
feeling  for  the  historical  significance  of  events  and  is  especial¬ 
ly  interested  in  Vermont  church  history.  He  found  the 
church  members  more  than  willing  to  aid  in  this  program, 
and  when  on  occasion  there  was  no  one  to  undertake  a  cer¬ 
tain  task,  he  did  it  himself. 

Rather  than  condensing  this  one  hundred  fifty  year  cele¬ 
bration  into  one  day  or  one  week,  Dr.  Martin  planned  a 
program  of  events  that  carried  through  the  fall  and  winter 
months  to  the  end  of  the  year  1947.  This  program  offered 
Hedding  members  an  opportunity  to  re-examine  their  rich 
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past,  to  rejoice  in  its  achievements,  and  to  rededicate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  future. 

The  first  event  in  the  anniversary  observance  took 
place  Sunday,  September  14,  when  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Ox- 
nam  was  present  to  address  a  large  congregation  of  members 
and  guests.  The  occasion  was  a  dignified  and  impressive 
one,  and  the  Bishop  preached  a  powerful  anniversary  sermon 
based  on  a  text  from  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

The  second  event  took  place  October  1  when  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  parishioners  and  guests  gathered  in  Fellowship 
Hall.  The  women  from  the  North  Barre  Community 
House  put  on  a  banquet  and  very  fittingly  gave  to  each 
guest  as  a  memento  a  napkin  marked:  ‘‘North  Barre  Chapel 
Extends  Congratulations,  October  1,  1947.”  This  called 
renewed  attention  to  a  fact  that  all  members  of  Hedding 
appreciate, — that  the  North  Barre  work  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Hedding’s  one  hundred  fifty  year  history. 
Greetings  were  brought  from  several  former  pastors  and 
deaconesses.  The  high  light  of  the  occasion  was  the  after 
dinner  address  given  by  Dr.  Ralph  F.  Lowe,  pastor  of  the 
church  1902-1906.  Silver  haired  and  frail  but  still  keen  of 
mind,  his  speech,  equally  compounded  of  humor,  reminis¬ 
cence,  and  inspiration,  was  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 

The  third  event  of  the  sesquicentennial  series  was  a  well 
attended  concert,  sponsored  by  the  Woman’s  Society  of 
Christian  Service,  presenting  the  Ionian  Singers  of  New 
York  City,  on  October  14.  Barre  has  rarely  been  privileged 
to  hear  so  fine  a  performance.  This  quartet  was  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  Hedding  Church  people.  Now  of 
national  reputation,  it  was  organized  some  years  ago  by 
Hildreth  Martin,  a  native  of  Barre  who  grew  up  within  the 
shadow  of  Hedding’s  walls. 

Open  House  was  held  at  the  church  Sunday  evening, 
November  2,  1947,  and  a  large  audience  of  members  and 
friends  gathered  to  celebrate  the  fourth  event  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  celebration.  Greetings  and  congratulations  were 
extended  from  the  chancel  by  pastors  and  representatives 
of  several  of  the  other  churches.  Deane  C.  Davis,  trustee 
of  the  church,  then  presented  a  deed  of  the  City  Park  to 
Mayor  Chauncey  M.  Willey,  calling  attention  as  he  did  so 
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to  the  fact  that  this  title  had  never  been  surrendered  by  the 
Methodists  who  removed  their  earliest  church  from  this 
piece  of  land,  then  known  as  the  Common,  in  1820. 

A  dramatic  historical  presentation  in  eight  parts,  writ¬ 
ten  and  directed  by  the  pastor,  was  given  by  Hedding  mem¬ 
bers.  In  a  vivid  way,  these  little  sketches  turned  back  the 
pages  of  history,  and  old  time  characters  walked  and  talked 


Dr.  Eldon  H.  Martin 

Pastor  of  Hedding  Church  during  the  Sesquicentennial. 

once  more  on  the  stage  of  life.  Jesse  Lee,  Isaac  and  Cather¬ 
ine  Thompson,  Nicholas  Snethen,  Jotham  Carpenter,  Elijah 
Hedding,  Lucy  Thompson,  Jason  Lee,  Isaac  McAnn,  Father 
Sherburne,  Dr.  Lowe — these  were  among  the  figures  of 
Hedding’s  past  brought  to  mind  again  by  the  capable  per¬ 
formance  of  the  different  groups.  The  last  episode  was  a 
replica  of  a  present  day  committee  meeting,  by  a  few  of  the 
church  officials. 
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The  stage  properties  included  an  aged  table  from  the 
log  cabin  home  of  Colonel  Walker,  where  the  first  Methodist 
preaching  service  was  held  in  1796,  and  a  saucer  that  had 
been  used  in  the  farm  house  that  was  built  on  this  property 
later.  Most  of  those  taking  part  as  well  as  the  ushers  were 
dressed  in  old-fashioned  costumes. 

Following  this  dramatic  presentation,  the  audience 
went  to  Fellowship  Hall  where  refreshments  were  served 
and  where  an  interesting  historical  exhibit  had  been  arranged 
over  the  fireplace.  This  Open  House  event  was  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  success  and  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  older  members  a 
similar  celebration  held  in  1897  when  the  centennial  was 
observed.  On  that  occasion  a  number  of  historical  figures 
were  present  who  could  now  be  depicted  only  from  memory. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  of  this  same  year,  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  fifty  years  was  climaxed  when  some 
one  hundred  fifty  people  attended  the  watch  night  service 
at  the  church  where  there  was  an  informal  program  of  group 
singing,  speaking  and  the  showing  of  Kodachrome  pictures 
in  Fellowship  Hall.  Toward  the  end  of  the  evening  a  huge 
anniversary  cake,  surrounded  by  one  hundred  fifty  candles, 
was  cut  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Sowden  and  Miss  Alice  Beckley, 
the  two  oldest  members  present  in  point  of  years  of  member¬ 
ship.  These  two  ladies  belong  to  Hedding’s  honored  Senior 
Class, — those  now  living  who  joined  the  church  not  later 
than  1900.  This  Class  had  just  recently  lost  one  of  its  most 
active  and  valued  members  when  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lyon,  who 
joined  the  church  with  her  husband,  died  December  1,  1947. 
The  roll  of  this  Class  is  as  follows,  with  dates  of  membership: 


Mrs.  Lucia  Page 
Miss  Alice  Beckley 
Mrs.  Lucy  Sowden 
Thomas  H.  Cave 
Arthur  W.  Robinson 
Alfred  A.  Boyce 
Mrs.  George  F.  Ball 
Mrs.  Ernest  Hutchinson 
E.  M.  Lyon 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Scott 


February  9,  1889 
February  10,  1889 
February  10,  1889 
January  6,  1890 
July  6,  1890 
January  23,  1894 
November  4,  1894 
December  27,  1896 
March  7,  1897 
September  5,  1897 
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Mrs.  Hattie  Scribner 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Coffin 
Nathanial  Keith 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Martin 
Dr.  L.  D.  Martin 
Mrs.  Eva  Higgs 


October  25,  1897 
September  4,  1898 
November  6,  1898 
January  7,  1900 
January  7,  1900 
September  2,  1900 


At  a  late  hour,  the  group  went  to  the  sanctuary  where 
the  final,  impressive  anniversary  service  was  conducted  by 
the  pastor,  and  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  ten  new  members 
were  admitted  to  Hedding  fellowship. 

A  number  of  memorial  gifts  were  made  to  Hedding 
Church  during  this  anniversary  occasion.  Miss  Ellen  Hoar 


The  Colonel  Walker  Farmhouse 

The  log  cabin  in  which  the  first  Methodist  meeting  in  Barre  was  held  in 
1  796  was  located  a  short  distance  from  this  house 

gave  a  saucer  which  had  been  used  in  the  Colonel  Walker 
farm  house,  in  memory  of  her  grandparents,  Lewis  and 
Morancy  Keith,  and  their  only  daughter  Mary.  Adeline 
Wheeler,  descendent  of  the  Ezekiel  Dodge  Wheeler  who  bid 
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off  the  right  to  name  the  town  in  1793,  gave  this  saucer 
to  Miss  Hoar’s  mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Batchelder 
gave  candlesticks  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Camp, 
and  new  offering  plates  were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Harold  Hawes 
in  her  husband’s  memory. 

Margaret  Donald  contributed  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
used  toward  redecorating  the  altar.  Harold  Olliver,  whose 
death  on  Christmas  morning  following  a  tragic  illness,  sad¬ 
dened  the  entire  community,  had  given  $100  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  sound  projector. 

DONORS  OF  MEMORIAL  CANDLES 

Nelson  Abbiati  and  Mrs.  Laura  Bartlett  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Abbiati 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dante  Aimi  in  memory  of  Alfredo  Aimi 

Mrs.  Teklah  Anderson  in  memory  of  Arthur  Anderson 

Miss  Julia  Austin 

Misses  Agnes  and  Eleanor  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  Batchelder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Blanchard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Bosworth 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Boyce  in  memory  of  Ethel  Trow  Boyce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  C.  Carpenter 

Miss  Helen  D.  Cate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Cave,  Jr.,  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Cave,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Andreana  Cerasoli 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Cerasoli 
Mrs.  Mae  L.  Counter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Cushman  in  memory  of  Philip  Cushman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Cutler 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  A.  Bixby  j  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neale  W.  Hooker  ]  Hooker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Cutts 

Mrs.  Earle  R.  Davis  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  C.  Davis  in  memory  of 
Judge  Earle  R.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jasper  O.  Draffin  and  Rev.  L.  Olin  Sherburne  in  memory 
of  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Sherburne  and  Miss  Ada  Sherburne 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Drew 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  L.  Eastman 
Mrs.  Carlo  Fantoni 
Charles  Fantoni 

The  Farquharson-St.  Cyr  Circle 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Foster 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Foster 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renzo  Fumagalli 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  G.  Fussell 

Dr.  George  B.  and  George  W.  Gage  in  memory  of  Dr.  T.  Mae  Gage 
Mrs.  Clyde  Gamble 

The  Gamma  Delta  Club  in  memory  of  deceased  members 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Gray 
The  Higgs  Circle 

1  . 

in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Olliver  and  other  departed  members  of 
the  family 

| 

in  memory  of  N.  Lowessa  Holt 

t 

Mr.  Herbert  Hunt  and  family 

Mrs.  Sadie  Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jarvis 

Mrs.  Nelson  Jenkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albin  Johansson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lawson 

Mrs.  Emily  Livendale 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lylon 

Miss  Nora  D.  Lyon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lee  Magoon 

Mrs.  Stanley  Marsh 

Dr.  and  Mrs'  Raymond  L.  Martin  in  memory  of  Harry  S.  and  Belle 
Moore  Parks 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Martin  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Kenerson 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Martin  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Farnsworth 
Dr.  Raymond  L.  Martin 

Hildreth  F.  Martin  in  observance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D. 

Mr.  H.  Proctor  Martin  and  Martin’s  fifty-fourth  wedding  anm- 

Mrs.  Victoria  Martin  Boyce  versary 

Mrs.  Ida  and  Miss  Hilda  Martinson  in  memory  of  John,  Edith  and 
Oscar  Martinson 
Aldo  Molinaroli 
Gelsi  J.  Monti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Morrison 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Noble 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Norris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Olliver  and  family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ego  Parnigoni  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Parnigoni 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Pirie 
Miss  Eula  Poole 


Mrs.  Eva  Higgs  and  family 
Mr.  William  Olliver 
Mr.  Charles  Olliver  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Bailey 
Henry  H.  Holt 
Orpha  H.  Littel 
Harry  D.  Holt 
Mrs.  Mattie  H.  Snow  and 
Lester  Holt,  Jr. 
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Miss  Mildred  Ralston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  R.  Reed 

Mrs.  Hattie  and  Dr.  Ernest  V.  Reynolds  in  memory  of  Clyde  Reynolds 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  B.  Sabens 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Wright  in 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Smith  and  Carroll  C.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Leroy  Smith  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Smith 
Mrs.  Fred  L.  Smith 

Miss  Leda  B.  Stevens  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Barnes  and 
Miss  Edith  H.  Barnes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Taplin 
Mrs.  Elna  Tracy 
Miss  Lilia  Tracy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Webster  in  memory  of  Myrtle  Esther  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wheaton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Whitcomb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Wishart  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Tilea  Trow  and 
Frank  Trow 

The  Woman’s  Society  of  Christian  Service  in  memory  of  deceased 
members 

The  Hedding  Youth  Fellowship 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sesquicentennial,  the  only  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Barre  Methodist  Church  in  existence  was  Dr. 
Davenport’s  METHODISM  IN  BARRE,  published  in 
seventeen  issues  of  the  BARRE  DAILY  TIMES  in  1905. 
These  were  by  now  in  exceedingly  perishable  condition. 
Noting  this,  and  believing  that  an  institution  that  has  sur¬ 
vived  one  hundred  fifty  years  should  have  a  clear  record  of 
those  years,  Dr.  Martin  requested  that  this  history  be  writ¬ 
ten  and  published  as  part  of  the  anniversary  observance. 
The  first  copy  of  this  book  will  be  mailed  to  Dr.  Ralph  F. 
Lowe,  the  oldest  living  pastor  of  Hedding  Church. 

Perhaps  it  is  fitting  to  close  the  story  of  the  first  one 
hundred  fifty  years  of  Methodism  in  Barre  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  cross  now  standing  before  one  of  the  center 
stained  glass  windows  in  the  sanctuary.  The  cross  is  the 
gift  of  Doris  Eastman.  It  was  made  from  one  of  the  window 
casings  of  the  historic  first  Methodist  Church  in  Barre, 
which  was  built  in  1801.  This  building,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  sold  to  become  eventually  Reynolds  &  Son  hardware 
store  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  third  generation  of  that 
family. 
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To  secure  a  suitable  piece  of  wood  was  not  an  easy  task, 
for  this  old  building  has  in  recent  years  been  through  fire, 
November  2,  1915,  and  flood,  November  3,  1927,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  heavy  storms,  the  blistering  suns  and  the  bitter 
cold  that  it  has  weathered  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  people  of  Hedding  Church  are  grateful  for  the  gracious 
cooperation  and  generosity  of  Miss  Cleora  Reynolds  in  giv¬ 
ing  her  permission  for  the  removal  of  a  section  of  the  build¬ 
ing  for  the  making  of  the  cross.  In  order  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  material  was  a  part  of  the  old  first  church, 
Miss  Eastman  sought  the  invaluable  counsel  of  Earl  Batch- 
elder,  who  went  to  Reynolds  store  and  chose  a  window  case¬ 
ment  from  the  room  on  the  third  floor,  which  matched  ex¬ 
actly  the  casement  which  can  be  seen  from  Main  street. 
Incidentally,  this  room  was  probably  directly  beneath  the 
tower  of  the  church.  In  selecting  the  window  casing,  Mr. 
Batehelder  stated  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  what 
it  was  a  part  of  the  first  Methodist  Church.  Miss  Eastman 
secured  the  services  of  a  cabinet  maker  in  Montpelier  for 
the  making  of  the  cross. 

This  generation  will  pass  away  but  those  coming  after 
will  gaze  at  this  unpretentious  symbol  and  remember  that  it 
was  once  a  part  of  the  church  which  those  earlier  Methodists 
so  fervently  desired  and  for  which  they  sacrificed  so  much. 
Perhaps  Methodists  of  today,  looking  on  this  memento  of  a 
glorious  past,  will  now  and  again  hear  the  echo  of  the  time¬ 
less  words: 


In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time; 
All  the  light  of  sacred  story 

Gathers  round  its  head  sublime. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thus,  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  Methodism’s  one 
hundred  fifty  years  in  Barre  has  been  reached — and  much 
has  been  left  unsaid. 

Some  one  hundred  fifteen  ministers  have  been  in  charge 
of  this  church;  they  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  book.  Of 
some  of  them  no  mention  is  made  in  this  history  because  no 
record  could  be  found  concerning  their  work  here,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  church  life  during  their  term  of  service.  As 
for  those  who  are  mentioned,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
compare  or  evaluate  the  importance  of  their  service,  for  the 
church  itself,  and  the  church  alone,  is  the  main  interest  of 
this  book.  These  ministers  have  been  true  men  of  God  who 
gave  unstintingly  of  their  time,  their  energy,  and  their  ability 
to  the  cause  they  represented.  It  is  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  their  leadership  and  inspiration  that  Hedding  Church 
has  come  such  a  long  way. 

There  are  the  ministers’  wives — those  unsung  saints! 
While  the  clergyman  chooses  his  arduous  profession  by  pre¬ 
ference,  the  wife,  choosing  but  the  man,  too  often  finds  a 
heavy  burden  of  the  profession’s  obligations  wished  upon  her. 
Hedding  Church  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  its  minis¬ 
ters’  wives.  They  were,  literally,  helpmeets.  Lending 
courage  to  their  husbands,  strength  to  their  families,  and 
consistent  inspiration  to  the  whole  church  body,  surely  their 
names  will  be  among  the  foremost  on  the  roll  of  the  blessed! 

A  great  many  individual  gifts  have  been  made  to  this 
church.  Both  large  sums  of  money  and  the  “widow’s  mite” 
have  flowed  into  the  coffers,  all  acceptable  and  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  church’s  high  standard  of  ser- 
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vice,  especially  since  very  few  endowments  have  ever  been 
established  here.  There  have  been  beautiful  memorial 
gifts  also,  such  as  the  stained  glass  windows,  but  the  dates  and 
circumstances  of  their  presentation  are  not  available. 

The  large  number  of  church  groups  such  as  the  various 
Sunday  school  classes,  the  choirs,  the  missionary  bands,  the 
youth  groups,  the  men’s  clubs,  the  women’s  circles,  and  the 
church  officers  have  been  but  lightly  touched  upon  in  this 
history.  They  were  an  integral  and  indispensable  part 
of  the  church  organization,  and  their  activities  were  many 
and  valuable.  The  fairs,  sales,  and  entertainments  spon¬ 
sored  by  them  for  various  good  purposes  were  legion. 

Innumerable  men  and  women  have  belonged  to  this 
church  in  the  one  hundred  fifty  years  of  its  existence.  It  was 
obviously  impossible  to  comment  on  their  individual  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  work  of  the  church.  Only  when  names  were  an 
integral  part  of  this  history  are  they  given.  Yet,  without 
question,  the  laymen  have  been  the  church’s  greatest  asset. 
Without  them,  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  the  many 
preachers  would  have  availed  nothing.  They  were  always 
present;  they  did  the  work;  they  were  the  steady,  faithful, 
devoted,  unvarying  essence,  though  ministers  came  and  went. 

Although  some  of  the  details  in  the  life  of  this  church 
hre  lacking,  this  story  of  Methodism  has  attempted  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  panoramic  view  of  the  main  events  that  took  place, 
and  in  a  small  way  to  depict  the  abiding  faith  and  devotion 
that  motivated  the  church  body. 

For  a  period  of  a  few  months,  Hedding  Church  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  glancing  backwards  at  their  rich  history, 
studying  their  glorious  traditions.  Now,  accepting  the 
challenge  of  these,  they  are  again  turning  to  the  present 
with  all  its  urgent  problems,  and  to  the  unknown  future, 
with  a  new  will  and  a  new  faith  to  advance  still  further  along 
the  same  road  upon  which  Barre  Methodism  made  its  humble 
start  so  many  years  ago. 

This  is  the  conclusion,  the  last  page  and  the  last  sent¬ 
ence,  in  the  story  of  Methodism’s  one  hundred  fifty  years  in 
Barre,  Vermont — but  Hedding  Church  marches  on. 
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